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Chronicle 


France.—From the pages of “La Documentation 
Catholique” we learn of the brave fight made in the 
Senate by Canon Henri Colin, General Bourgeois, Colonel 
Stuhl, MM. Dominique Delahaye, 
Jules Delahaye, De Lamarzelle, De 
Landemont, De Kérouart, for the 
freedom of Catholic schools as well as for the sacred 
rights of parents in their choice of the educational estab- 
lishments in which they want their children to be brought 
up. These Senators, in the course of the debate on the 
Government Educational bill, proposed an additional ar- 
ticle to the measure to the following effect: “Whenever a 
candidate, after successfully undergoing his examina- 
tion for a scholarship, shall be entitled to such a scholar- 
ship, his parents shall have the right to specify the State 
or private institution to which they wish to entrust their 
child. Should they choose a private institution, they shall 
be allotted a school fund equivalent to the sum which the 
upkeep of a scholarship-supported student costs at the 
corresponding State institution.” During the debate M. 
Dominique Delahaye carefully examined the methods by 
which these scholarships awarded by the State were to 


The Fight for 
the “Free School” 


be distributed. He asked in-the name of justice and of 
that Union Sacrée which had done such great things in 
the war, that they should not be allotted to only one 
category or class of Frenchmen, to the exclusion of 
others. M. Delahaye had willingly voted, he said, for 
the additional million and a half dollars asked by the 
Government, but he demanded that they should be dis- 
tributed impartially on the winning of the scholarships 
of which there was question, and that the Government 
should examine into the worth of the candidates and not 
ask themselves beforehand to what kind of institution 
the parents intended to send their children. If the Gov- 
ernment was genuinely desirous to see that Union Sacrée 
again flourish in the country, it must put an end to the 
war it is waging against the freedom of education, and 
see that private as well as State institutions receive their 
share of the additional moneys asked. 

To these admirable arguments of M. Delahaye, based 
as they were on the most elementary justice, M. Hon- 
norat, the Minister of Public Instruction, and M. Paul 
Doumer, who was in charge of the Government bill, 
answered with the rather pitiful arguments that compe- 
tition would ruin the State institutions and that the Gov- 
ernment could not, out of its own money, sanction such a 
competition against its own educational establishments. 
In closing the debate, M. Jules Delahaye reminded the 
Senate that only lately it had voted the sum of $14,000,- 
000 in order that every French family, irrespective of 
creed, condition or politics might be enabled to transfer 
its dead from the battlefields of the war and honorably 
bury them wherever it wished. Now the same Sen- 
ate, he continued, excludes from the use of the public 
moneys the children of the dead heroes of the war, 
whenever the surviving relatives see fit to educate these 
children in private institutions. Freedom of education 
is an illusion and a snare, said the eloquent Senator, if a 
certain class of Frenchmen is unjustly debarred from the 
financial grant with which alone it can make educa- 
tion effective. In spite of these eloquent protests of M. 
Jules Delahaye and his supporters, the Senate by a 
vote of 78 to 188 rejected the proposed article. But the 
defenders of the “ free school,” which practically means 
the Catholic school, do not intend to give up the fight. 
They feel that the country realizes the injustice of the 
Government’s action and will ultimately force it to a 
more equitable distribution of the public funds. 


In the sessions of the Semaine Sociale, the Catholic 
Congress recently held at Caen, every important educa- 
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tional, social, economic, and international problem was 
thoroughly studied from the Catholic 
point of view. The Bishop of 
Bayeux, Mgr. Lemonnier, in whose 
diocese the old Norman town of Caen is situated, the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris, Mgr. Amette, whose re- 
cent death caused such widespread sorrow throughout 
the entire country, and Mgr. Julien, Bishop of Arras, 
gave the Congress their hearty support. The active chair- 
manship of the Senate Sociale was held by M. Eugéne 
Duthoit, the soldier-lecturer on economics of the Cath- 
olic University of Lille and well-known in the United 
States and Canada, where he fulfilled an important Gov- 
ernment mission during the war. In the name of his 
Holiness, Pope Benedict XV, to whom M. Eugéne 
Duthoit had telegraphed the affectionate homage of the 
members of the Caen Congress, his Eminence Cardinal 
Gasparri, Secretary of State to his Holiness, expressed 
the gratitude of Benedict XV. At the same time the 
Cardinal sent the Pontiff’s words of encouragement 
to hearten him and his fellow laborers in the great 
work they had undertaken for the good of society, the 
family, their country and the Church. Speaking in the 
name of the Pope, Cardinal Gasparri, among other 
things, said that his Holiness realized with the greatest 
satisfaction the deep religious spirit with which the 
workers of the Caen Semaine Sociale had undertaken 
their task, a spirit of loyalty towards their Bishops and 
the Sovereign Pontiff, and the noble resolve to study the 
great problems they were facing, in the light of Him who 
is the Light and the Truth and who came te earth for 
no other purpose than to spread them among men. The 
workers of the Caen Semaine Sociale gave a splendid 
example of initiative and coordination of effort. They 
teach the duty incumbent on Catholics of studying in a 
practical manner the great problems which face them 
today. Interrupted by the war, the Semaines Sociales, 
long popular and effective, have had a revival during 
They deserve to be heartily en- 


Catholic Congress 
and the Holy Father 


the present summer. 
couraged and imitated. 


Germany.—The worst. sufferings endured in the 
United States, owing to economic difficulties and high 
prices, must be multiplied many times before any concep- 
tion of the misery that still exists in 
Germany, particularly among the 
former middle classes, can be ob- 
tained. Labor has often been able to demand its own 
wage, while profiteering has been carried on even by 
small business men who were able to take advantage of 
the disturbed conditions of the market. There is thus, 
amid the general poverty and distress, a class of nouveaux 


riches as well as of nouveaux pauvres. The latter were 


Abnormal Social 
Conditions 


the true citizens who most conscientiously obeyed the re- 
strictions laid upon the country by its Government during 
the course of the war. They represent the salaried, the 
professional and the educated classes. Many of these, as 
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a correspondent says in the Manchester Guardian, are 
now slowly selling all their silver, and will not know 
where to go when the last spoon is sold. Referring, on 
the other hand, to the small profiteer who has enriched 
himself amid these abnormal conditions, the same writer 
adds: 

His only excusé is that the temptation is very great, so great 
indeed that it is difficult for even the very highest-principled 
merchant to resist the slow poison of selfishness which per- 
meates the whole life of the nation. Only if one has seen the 
moral effect produced by years of suffering and privation on 
respected and self-respecting people can one judge the sad 
results with some fairness. The loftiest-minded man had to 
come down to things material, and now talks of food and prices 
like the rest. The unselfish have become selfish and the selfish 
have become more so. The saddest change in the German people 
seemed thus to be this general lowering of the moral standard 
directly caused by the hunger blockade. 

Needless to say, crime has greatly increased. The pro- 
verbial German virtue of honesty has been sadly im- 
paired for the time. “ No door handles, doormats, stair 
carpets, rods or metal plates are safe.” The same may 
be said with regard to consignments of food that are 
shipped to individuals, and that will probably disappear 
if not called for at once. The police organization itself 
has been relaxed and the added temptation can readily 
be attributed to the great poverty and the enormous 
prices, no less than to the demoralization of the war 
and the further demoralization of defeat. Religion, un- 
fortunately, has equally suffered under the Socialistic 
propaganda, which here as elsewhere aims to destroy the 
faith of the masses. Yet this is but one side of the pic- 
ture, and we must not overlook the great virtue prac- 
tised amid these extraordinary trials by a very large por- 
tion of the people who represent the true soul of Ger- 
many, that has been overclouded by the events of the 
World War and its dire aftermath. 


Ireland.—The toll of death is still heavy in Ireland and 
rapine is as usual. The MacSwiney hunger-strike has 
stirred the world and will, in the end, be of the greatest 
advantage to the cause of liberty. On 
September 8, the Premier, after re- 
fusing to release the Lord Mayor, 
made this amusing statement to a newspaper corre- 
spondent. 


Rapine and 
Death 


There were, besides, eleven other hunger strikers and on what 
principle could the Lord Mayor be released and the others left 
to starve? They were not being cruelly starved. They were 
deliberately refusing food. 

If you let these men out, you cannot govern Ireland. Then 
who is to govern Ireland, if not the British Empire? 

All I can say is that I should certainly not be responsib‘e for 
the tremendous peril to the interests of Great Britain involved 
in the creation of an independent republican Ireland. If we had 
had that during the late war the British Empire might have 
been destroyed by the submarine war. It was touch and go as 
it was. 

Asked if he favored dominion Home Rule, he said this in- 
volved a separate army and navy. There also was the financial 
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aspect. Who was to pay for the war? Britain went into the 
war on behalf of a small Catholic country and Irishmen in 
America and the colonies had to help pay. Then why not Irish- 
men in Ireland? Short of secession, or what was practical seces- 
sion, the Government were willing to meet them. 

But the Premier added: If they think the British Empire is 
done for they are mistaken. It has its difficulties, but it is not 
done for yet, as all its enemies will find out. 

On Thursday, September 9, Lloyd George issued a sec- 
ond statement in which he accused Mayor MacSwiney 
of being party to a murder conspiracy, forgetting, appar- 
ently, that neither the bill of complaint against the Lord 
Mayor nor the finding of the court-martial contained any 
charge or insinuation of murder or murder conspiracy. 
The Premier talked also about the able manner in which 
Britain governed Ireland, although, on March 7, 1917, he 
declared : 

Centuries of brutal and often ruthless injustice, and what is 
worse centuries of insolence and insult have driven 
hatred of British rule into the very marrow of the Irish race. 
The long records of oppression, proscription and expatriation 
have formed the greatest blot on the British fame of equity and 
eminence in the realm of government. There remains the 
invincible fact that today she (Ireland) is no more reconciled to 
British rule than she was in the days of Cromwell. 


On September 9, too, Lloyd George with the astuteness 
that is generally characteristic of him let it be known that 
he would release the Mayor, if Sein Fein would promise 
that no more officers of the Crown would be killed in Ire- 
land. This was a well prepared dilemma; if Sein Fein 
accepted, it would admit responsibility for the murders; 
if it did not accept the virtuous Lloyd George could ex- 
claim: See, how I am spurned! Arthur Griffith met the 
difficulty by a stiff repudiation of the Premier’s implied 
charge and the dying Lord Mayor cleverly denied the 
rights of an unjust aggressor to approach his victim with 
hollow conditions set for their effect on public opinion. 
After this statement Howard Redmond, nephew of the 
leader of the Nationalist party, wrote to the Premier of- 
fering himself as a hostage for Mayor MacSwiney, and 
Mr. Asquith answering an appeal from John Hownird 
Whitehouse, former Liberal member of the Commons, 
said : 

I think the decision to allow the Lord Mayor of Cork to die 
in prison is a political blunder of the first magnitude. I would 
gladly intervene if any appeal of mine could lead even now to 
wiser counsels prevailing, but I fear that the latest declaration 
of the Ministers precludes any such hope. . 
In an interview with a newspaper man Mrs. MacSwiney 
laid bare the motive of the Mayor’s conduct in these 
words: 

Yes, I am positive he will see his task through. Of course, 
it is only his conviction he is fighting for, the ideal, that has 
enables him to survive. I am fully reconciled to his death. 
His battle is mine, for it is one I took on myself when I 
married him three years ago while he was in Englarid under 
a deportation order. Our lives since then have been mainly 
spent in evading my husband’s arrest or waiting to be reunited 


through his release from prison. Thus, the role I am now 
playing is one to which I have long been accustomed. 
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The attitude of the Government towards the Lord Mayor 
is well illustrated by this letter of Home Secretary Shortt, 
written to the Mayor’s sister: 


Madam—lI have received your letter of the 20th inst. asking 
for an interview with regard to your brother, Mr. Terence 
MacSwiney, and can only say that an interview would serve no 
good purpose. It is the final decision of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that Mr. MacSwiney will not be released from prison 
because he refuses to take food. Owing to the state of his 
health, Mr. MacSwiney cannot be fed forcibly. For any con- 
sequences that may ensue from his refusal to take food Mr. 
MacSwiney alone is responsible-—Yours faithfully, 

Epwarp SHortt. 


The Mayor’s position is no less clear, as is to be seen 
from this letter to the Home Secretary: 


Sir.—The Medical Commissioner visited me to-day and put 
me through a thorough medical examination. He confirmed 
what the medical officer, Dr. Hirson, had reported, and told me 
my health was in a dangerous condition. He read to me a doc- 
ument from you warning me that I would not be released, and 
the consequences of my refusing to take food would rest with 
myself. Nevertheless the consequences will rest with you. My 
undertaking on the day of my alleged court-martial that | 
would be free, alive or dead, within a month will be fulfilled. It 


* appears from your communication that my lease is to be death. 


In that event the British Government can boast of having killed 
two Lord Mayors of the same city within six months, an 
achievement without a parallel in the history of oppression. 
Knowing the revolution of opinion that will thereby be caused 
throughout the civilized world, and the consequent accession of 
support to Ireland in her hour of trial, I am reconciled to a 
premature grave. I am prepared to die. 
(Signed) TrerENcE MacSwiney, 

Lord Mayor of Cork. 
Meantime protests are still flooding the Premier’s office. 
Australia, Argentina, Boston, San Francisco and a dozen 
or more other places have sent cables, without result. 
Britain is tightening her grip on Ireland. Macready’s 
army numbers 80,000 men and the constabulary is re- 
turning to Dublin in large numbers. 


Italy.—The industrial “ revolt,’ whose beginning was 
recorded in last week’s chronicle, is to some extent at 
a standstill, and no one dares as yet foretell what the out- 
come will be. Ever since the out- 
break of the strikes, negotiations 
have been going on between the em- 
ployers and the metal industry workers for an adjust- 
ment of their differences. Wage concessions were 
granted by the employers, but the workers remained 
unsatisfied and in many instances still continue to hold 
the factories which they seized, almost immediately after 
the strikes began. The men, who, it is reported by com- 
petent observers, are urged on by an ultra-radical ele- 
ment among the toilers, insist that they be given the man- 
agement of the works through factory councils. The 
workingmen, moreover, exact that no employee shall be 
dismissed without their consent or retained in service if 
he be disapproved by them. They also demand the pay- 


The Industrial 
Crisis 
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ment of wages for the entire period of the strike and 
their occupation of the works. 

At Milan, one of the centers of the unrest, and where 
several conferences were held between the various par- 
ties concerned, Signor Lusignoli, the Prefect of Milan, 
made determined efforts to bridge the differences be- 
tween both sides, but the employers protested against any 
further concessions, declaring that such a course would 
only bring a corresponding increase in the demands of 
the men, whose one end, they declare, is to gain entire 
control of the business for themselves. In the city of 
Milan on September 10, on orders issued by the Chamber 
of Labor, more than 200 chemical works were occupied 
and red flags were hoisted above them. A short time be- 
fore, the workers had been granted a wage increase of 
from sixty to seventy cents a day. In explaining the 
seizure of the chemical works, the Chamber of Labor de- 
clared that it was not in the nature of a real occupation 
of the plants, but was simply a measure which was 
deemed necessary to secure for the metal workers the 
materials needed to carry on their industry. 

Decio Bachi, a representative of the labor unions, and 
Carlo Bazi, delegate of the National Syndicate of Coop- 
erative Societies, presented to Signor Labriola, Minister 
of Labor, a memorandum urging the necessity of form- 
ing a kind of National Bank of Credit, with sufficient 
funds to expropriate land from the owners, and indus- 
trial works from the employers. Under their plan the 
land would be divided among small holders who would 
be given unlimited contracts, which would extend to 
their heirs. They maintain that such a plan would impel 
farmers to obtain large returns from the soil. The in- 
dustrial plants would be entrusted to workmen’s co-oper- 
ative societies or syndicates. Moreover the principle 
would be proclaimed that the State has the right to ex- 
propriate all property, the value of which is due to labor. 
Simultaneously almost with the Bachi-Bazi memoran- 
dum, the representatives of the employers gathered in 
Milan issued a protest in which they stated that the 
masses of the workers, “ maddened by a handful of pro- 
fessional politicians,’ made “impossible demands.” 
“ They had from‘us,” the protest goes on to say, “ what 
they never got from those that ensnared them, welfare 
and manly dignity. We gave as long as we could, because 
the workers were our co-laborers and our companions.” 
They add that the workers demanded wage increases 
amounting to 1,500,000,000 lire per annum, while all their 
works together are worth less than 3,000,000,000 lire. 
One of the worst outbreaks during the crisis occurred 
at Trieste on September 10, where something like a So- 
cialist revolt took place, in which barricades were 
erected in the streets, and artillery, rifles, machine guns 
and bombs were freely used between the rioters and the 
military. The courageous stand of the civil Governor, 
Signor Mosconi, whose ultimatum to withdraw from 
the streets was finally obeyed by the Socialists, in all 
probability, saved the city from a tragedy. 
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Recently Gabriele d’Annunzio, the Italian _ sol- 
dier-poet and adventurer, who for nearly a year has held 
possession of the city of Fiume on the Adriatic, made 
public the text of the constitution of 
a new State called the “ Italian 
Regency of Quarnero.” The new 
nation will comprise the city of Fiume and several adja- 
cent islands in the Adriatic. The constitution, so the 
press dispatches inform us, is a lengthy document 
written in a poetic style. It provides for universal mili- 
tary service between the ages of seventeen and fifty-five. 
There are to be two legislative houses. Moreover, an 
executive commission is to be created which will be 
headed by a foreign minister. In time of extreme danger 
a dictator may be appointed. All citizens are required 
by the constitution to register as workers in one of the 
ten classes into which these are divided. -They are 
granted freedom of thought, speech and the press; are 
allowed to hold meetings and form associations religious 
and otherwise. These rights are guaranteed to all irre- 
spective of sex, race or nationality. The new constitu- 
tion guarantees also the inviolability of domicile, the 
right of habeas corpus, a system of old age pensions, a 
minimum scale of salaries, allowances in case of sickness 
or enforced idleness. 


The Quarnero 
Regency 


Mexico.—The result of the elections, though, appar- 
ently, at this date, not yet officially announced, is the 
placement of General Obregon in the presidential chair. 
Few went to the booths and very lit- 
tle popular interest was displayed. 
Obregon has outlined his foreign pol- 
icy as follows: Inviolability of our sovereignty as an au- 
tonomous State. Absolute respect for the sovereignty and 
institutions of all countries of the world. Facilities for 
foreign capital wishing to invest in our country for the 
development and improvement of its natural riches, seek- 
ing ways to reconcile in the most practical and fair way 
the advantages obtained by capital, labor and the public 
treasury. Complete acknowledgement of all legitimate 
rights obtained by foreigners in our country. Guarantees 
that all foreigners residing in Mexico shall. enjoy, in the 
broadest sense of the word, all the privileges and protec- 
tion granted by our laws. Frank tendency to reinforce 
and establish our foreign relations on the aforesaid 
basis. Robles Dominguez, the new President’s chief op- 
ponent, announced this program of foreign relations: Re- 
establishment of our relations with foreign countries, 
giving real guarantees to their nationals and to their in- 
vestments. Because of our geographical location we 
should pay especial attention to our relations with the 
Encouragement of wholesome 


Elections and 
Platforms 


peoples of the continent. 
immigration and of the investment of capital for the de- 
velopment of communications, agriculture and industry, 
since the foreign element is an important factor in the 
progress of young nations. 
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Cesarism in the United States 


Paut L. BLAKE Ly, S.J. 


the establishment of a Cesaristic Federal State 

in which the civil government shall be all and the 
individual shall count only in proportion to his efficiency 
as a cog in the machinery of government. Outside the 
Catholic Church probably nine out of ten educated men 
hold firmly that the State is the source of all rights and 
the ultimate sanction of all law. They may refuse to con- 
cede the stark proposition that the individual exists pri- 
marily for the exaltation of the State, but the legal enact- 
ments which they admit, especially in the field of educa- 
tion, speak the concession for them. 

No political philosophy can be more un-American, for 
none is more foreign to the Constitution, and its original 
Amendments. Between the fundamental principles of 
the Constitution, which in every clause says to the Fed- 
eral Government, “thus far thou shalt go and no farther,” 
and the principles which today tend to sway the practical 
conduct of government, there is an opposition essential 
and irreconcilable. Speaking at Yale last June, Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes ventured to question the existence of 
liberty in our present-day United States, as liberty was 
understood by our forefathers. The trend toward the 
glorification of the civil power was given a mighty im- 
pulse by the World War, and in marshaling the country’s 
last resources for the defense of what we deemed our es- 
sential liberties, we forgot that governments with diff- 
culty relinquish powers once assumed. No suspicion of 
partisan bias can blind any American to the fact that in 
time of peace we are living under laws intended by the 
Congress of the United States to be operative exclusively 
for the period of the war. Today, nearly two years after 
official proclamation by the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States that all the aims for 
which we went to war had been completely achieved, 
American citizens are still subject to laws, one of which is 
but dubiously in conformity with the First Amendment, 
adopted by Congress as the sole means of repelling from 
our shores the rapine and horrors of an uncivilized war- 
fare. 

And what of the Constitution ? Must each new war be 
held an excuse for suspending it, and for retaining pow- 
ers thus doubtfully assumed, after the cessation of hostili- 
ties? A constitution, so our fathers thought, was not a 
code of law, promulgated in the name of the Government, 
binding fast the citizen in its unyielding coils. Rather, 
it was the charter of a people’s liberties, the shield of the 
individual against the possible tyranny of government, 
and the effective check upon the ambition of every gov- 
ernment to extend the sphere of its delegated powers. 
Unlike the law, its primary purpose was to restrain the 
Government, not the citizen. And hence, as has been 
keenly observed, like the Declaration of Independence, 


T HERE is a strong and steady sweep today toward 


the Constitution of the United States in its every line 
brandished defiance of governmental tyranny. But bet- 
ter, as our fathers imagined, it made tyranny an impos- 
sibility. 

But they imagined fondly. Upon their descendants 
they set too high an estimate. In the Virginia Resolu- 
tions of 1776, it was said “that no free government, or 
the blessings of liberty, can be preserved to any people 
but by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, temper- 
ance, frugality, and virtue, and by a frequent recurrence 
to fundamental principles”. That in the scheme of gov- 
ernment which they had established, the people were 
deemed the source of all civil power, they well knew; 
and they knew, as the Supreme Court has recently 
affirmed in sustaining the Eighteenth so-called Amend- 
ment, that whatsoever the people might wish to do, they 
were empowered to do. But they believed that the people 
would never wish to do aught impairing the sum of their 
liberties. They relied upon the continuance of a virtuous 
and intelligent electorate, and counted on that “ frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles ” recommended by 
the Virginia Resolutions. Hence they held that the time 
would never be recorded when this free people would 
wish to overturn what in the first days of liberty they 
had established. 

But that time has come. 
fundamental principles, but only to question them, or to 
reject them as unsuitable to current conditions. The 
United States of 1789 no longer exist, for no longer are 
the United States an indestructible union of sovereign 
States. What monstrosity may yet arise on the ruins of 
this Government, God alone knows, but the trend is to 
a pagan form of government in which, the liberties of 
the States first destroyed, the liberties of the people be- 
come the hateful necessity of submission without ques- 
A well-known editor finds the ep- 


We have recurred to those 


tion, to Ceesarism. 
itome of the Supreme Court’s decision in sustaining the 
Eighteenth Amendment, in the nursery jingle: 

“Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 

And I'll give you something to make you wise.” 
With the venerable Chief Justice, many Americans have 
felt the fitness of subjoining some reason for the Court's 
decision. Yet that decision was clear as crystal, and 
thoroughly constitutional in the sense of affirming the 
constitutional principle that the people may do what they 
wish, and that if they desire to unmake the Constitution 
which they made in 1789, no power on earth can say 
them nay. 

The Federal Constitution as then adopted contemplated 
an indestructible union of States, each of which was 
sovereign in all matters not delegated to the Federal 
Government. The turn of the political wheel has to- 
day brought us to this point that we no longer have an 
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indestructible union of forty-eight sovereign States, but 
a union, indestructible possibly, of forty-eight subject 
provinces. The Tenth Amendment no longer exists 
as a barrier against Federal encroachment, for the 
Eighteenth Amendment has delegated to the Federal 
Government a power hitherto reserved to the States. If 
one such power can be destroyed, all can be destroyed. 
If the Federal Government may constitutionally regulate, 
control, or abolish an industry that is wholly intra-State ; 
if it may constitutionally assume the police powers of 
the States and of their towns and cities, as it does 
through the Eighteenth Amendment, thereby fulfilling the 
puritanic function of a personal censor morum, it is in 
order to ask what the Federal Government may not do, 
either through a usurping extension of the legislative 
power, or by suitable Amendment. And the answer is 
that the power of the Federal Government is the power 
attributed by legal fiction to the English parliament, 
namely, omnipotence. The fixing of local taxes, the 
building of roads, the establishment of Federal moral 
standards, the regulation of marriage, beginning with 
the enactment of a uniform divorce law, thereby in- 
vading another right reserved to the States under the 
Constitution—all these are within the charmed circle 
of Federal control, should the people, forgetful of the 
principles upon which this Government was founded, so 
ordain. 

Also the schools,. from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity. Nor is that the end. For out of this whirl 
emerges the fact that as the Federal Government en- 
croaches on the reserved rights of the States, so the 
States themselves, in response to Hegelian-minded so- 
cial workers, educationists, lobbyists, and uplifters of 
every stripe, are encroaching upon the rights of the in- 
dividuai citizen and of legitimate private societies, re- 
ligious, educational and social, which in no wise de- 
pend upon the States for their right to exist. Probably 
not a State in the Union has failed to entertain during 
the last three years, some new legislation based on the 
principle that the child belongs not to his parents prima- 
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rily, but to the State. The greater part of this State 
legislation is not an affirmation of any right of the sev- 
eral States in education, but a preparation for the de- 
struction of rights pertaining to all, through the Smith- 
Towner bill which will establish a Federal dictatorship 
over the local schools. 

With the Federal Government fixing prices in virtue of 
war-time legislation carried over into times of peace; 
blocking the free interchange of thought, guaranteed by 
the First Amendment, through another piece of war-time 
legislation retained nearly two years after the establish- 
ment of supremacy over a foreign foe; forbidding the 
exercise of an innocent and purely personal habit 
through the Eighteenth Amendment; and _ striving 
to control the next generation by controlling the schools 
in all the States, Americans may well ask what has be- 
come of the American Government as it was tounded by 
our fathers in 1789. The answer is fairly clear. It 
does not exist. A new Government is set up, and its 
corner-stone is Czsarism. 

Year by year we are asked to commemorate the week 
of September 17 as “ Constitution Week.” The sug- 
gestion is excellent. It implies that the framers of the 
Constitution gave us an instrument worth preserving. 
The fit commemoration of the week lies not in entertain- 
ing plans to make it more unlike the original document, 
but in turning our minds back to thosg “ fundamental 
principles” recommended by the framers of the Vir- 
ginia Resolutions. In his “ Farewell Address’ Wash- 
ington bade us “ resist with care the spirit of innovation 
upon the principles of the Constitution”. Those prin- 
ciples were few and simple, but their foundation was 
hatred for that pagan thing, official tyranny. Today we 
call it “ Cesarism,” the domination of the individual by 
the Government, a doctrine most hateful to the framers 
of the Constitution and to all true Americans. And it is 
well to remember that Czsarism is equally fatal to man’s 
best development whether its source be, as in 1776, 
Great Britain, or in Washington of the twentieth 
century. 


Catholic Total Abstinence League of Switzerland 


A. J. MuENCcH. 


HE blue and gold colors everywhere in evidence 

gave Einsiedeln, Switzerland, a very festive as- 

pect. Usually thronged with pious pilgrims who 
do honor to the Blessed Virgin at this shrine which, be- 
sides Rome, Lourdes, S. Iago de Compostella and Mar- 
iazell, is among the most frequented places of pilgrim- 
age in Europe, this little Swiss town, situated at an eleva- 
tion of nearly 3,000 feet and nestling securely in a very 
fertile valley, encircled on all sides by a crown of pine- 
covered hills, had special reasons for rejoicing in the first 
week of August. The Catholic Total Abstinence League 








of Switzerland celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary by 
holding its annual Congress under the protection of the 
Blessed Virgin of Einsiedeln in thanksgiving for the suc- 
cess of its work in the past quarter of a century as also 
in intercession for the furtherance of the work that still 
remains to be done. Nature smiled benignantly upon the 
Congress, and lent its best colors for the occasion. Un- 
der a clear, faultless sky, colored in deepést blue, with 
the sun flooding the surrounding countryside with 
streams of richest gold, the League opened its Congress. 
Dr. Ming, Federal Counselor of the Swiss Government 
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and one of the organizers of the League in 1895, was the 
speaker of the day. He dwelt at length upon the count- 
less difficulties which were thrown in their way when 
they attempted to bring the ideas of the Irish Capuchin, 
Father Mathew, into Switzerland to combat the same 
evil which this great champion of temperance had fought 
so courageously and so successfully not only in Ireland, 
but also in England and America. Inspired by the 
“mighty miracle”, as O’Connell called it, which this 
ardent apostle of Christian temperance had wrought by 
the power of his eloquence, those in Switzerland who 
saw round about them the terrible ravages of alcoholism, 
followed, even though some decades later, in Father 
Mathew’s footsteps. What had been done, could be done 
again, especially if it was done “in the name of God.” 
Like Father Mathew, and later on Cardinal Manning in 
England, they labored for the triumph of an idea in 
which they had faith; their faith was strong because they 
knew their idea to be good, and because good also true. 
Theirs was the firm conviction that under the grace of 
-God this idea would conquer and that the conquest would 
be achieved not by law, but rather by the force of will 
which alone makes men free. Events proved the sound- 
ness of their faith. 

Their principal supporter they found in the eminent 
Bishop of St. Gall, Augustin Egger. When his position 
on the temperance qtiestion became known, storms of 
attack were launched against him. Selfish interests com- 
menced to play their game of aspersion and ridicule, he 
was decried as a fanatic, though he was not a Prohibi- 
tionist advocating abstention by statute and preaching 
false ethics from the platform or his episcopal pulpit; 
and worse, he was denounced as a heretic seeking to 
revive the doctrines of the Manicheans with reference 
to their impossible attitude on the question of wine. 
Towering like a giant above his opponents in intellec- 
tual gifts, he bided his time. Patience and prudence 
were the sources of his strength. He was patient 
with his traducers, and their evil tongues shriveled 
and died. He knew his position to be secure, since 
Pope Gregory XVI himself had received from Father 
Mathew’s hands the badge of a voluntary total abstainer, 
not, however, of a Prohibitionist ; Pope Pius IX had fol- 
lowed the example, and Church Councils had again 
and again solemnly approved movements of this 
kind. He could afford to be patient. But withal he did 
not relax his prudence. Celebrated as one of the dis- 
tinguished theologians of his day he knew only too well 
that virtue, if it is to be of value, must proceed from the 
free action of the will, and that total abstinence was 
nothing else but a school to teach the powers of virtue 
to all who could take upon themselves the practice of its 
difficult lessons. The virtue of moderation he did not 
underestimate, for which proof is had in the fact that 
besides a section of total abstainers he also organized a 
section of moderates who were pledged to moderation 
even as the former were pledged to total abstinence. 
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However, the idealism of the former won the victory; 
the section of moderates soon disappeared. The infiu- 
ence of Bishop Egger rapidly spread beyond the bounda- 
ries of Switzerland. His activities in the cause of total 
abstinence gave the impulse for a similar organization in 
Austria, as the delegate of the Austrian League pointed 
out in his address before the Congress. 

Today the League has about 10,000 total abstainers, 
and besides an enrollment of over 30,000 children. This 
latter fact seems puzzling only if one forgets that in 
Switzerland, as in other countries where wines are used 
quite freely at the family table, children had become 
addicted, and in many cases disastrously, to the use of 
alcoholic drinks. The League won notable achievements 
in its success in educating parents to recognize the fact 
that alcohol when given to children even in the form of 
light drinks, becomes a danger to them. It is but rarely 
now that one will see what I had occasion to witness 
recently in a wine restaurant: a group of adults was 
amusing itself over the gusto with which a child, 
barely three years old, sipped its drink from a glass of 
wine. In this work for juveniles the League has found a 
fruitful field, and in thus gaining the Swiss youth for its 
cause it is training for itself leaders that promise good 
work a number of years hence. So too the League 
succeeded in arousing interest for its work among the 
various student bodies of the higher schools of learning. 
These have formed the Catholic Academic Abstinence 
Union. The drinking bouts formerly customary in most 
European student organizations, which have become no- 
torious in song and story, are fast dying out due in a 
large measure to the steady and active propaganda of 
organizations like that of the Academic Union. How- 
ever, a good deal more is sought than merely the destruc- 
tion of these disgraceful drinking customs. From these 
student bodies teachers go forth into the schools, officers 
into the army, doctors and lawyers into their professional 
careers, statesmen into the various offices of the govern- 
ment. Each in his own sphere exercises a powerful in- 
fluence. Realizing this the League has taken upon itself 
to gain their interest for its cause. It does this with so 
much more zeal since, at the time of its beginnings, some 
of the most formidable opponents of total abstinence 
were in the intellectual ranks. Professors in university 
chairs did not hesitate to make of it a laughing-stock be- 
fore their students. But times have changed. Some of 
their most enthusiastic coworkers now occupy very in- 
fluential positions in the higher institutions of learning. 
They are in hearty accord with the principle as enunci- 
ated by that eminent apologist of our day, P. Weiss, 


Oo F.: 


As soon as the public need of society makes abstinence a 
necessary means to conquer social evils, it is not only permissible, 
but a duty to make propaganda for it, to show the way in public 
life by good example, and to oppose by means of it those disas- 
trous customs, even at the price of being misunderstood in the 
actuating motives. 
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These principles, instead of being laughed down with 
pitying scorn, are now listened to with much respect. 
Thus times change. To gain a wider acceptance for them. 
the League publishes for educated circles; especially for 
students, a monthly review called “/ungbrunnen”, which 
is very ably edited. For popular purposes another paper 
is published, appearing every two weeks, which is called 
“Volkswohl”. Besides these means of education, it has 
diocesan secretariates, calls popular meetings, publishes 
pamphlets, and causes the writing of articles for news- 
papers and magazines. Temperance eating-houses and 
restaurants are growing in number, and especially has 
public sentiment been aroused against the use of distilled 
liquors. A straw vote recently taken in several communi- 
ties gives indication that, just as absinthe was put under 
prohibition in 1908 by popular vote, so whiskey will soon 
be put into its company. 

It is with such persistent will that the movement goes 
ever onward. The same will which bored its way 
through the granite rocks of the Swiss mountains, cre- 
ating such famous tunnels as the St. Gothard, Simplon 
and Lotschberg, is also boring its way through mountains 
Prejudices must be hewn away little by 
weak organizations must be given new support; 
The difficulties 
Switzerland consumes as much in al- 


of difficulties. 
little; 
faltering wills must be strengthened. 
still are 
coholic drinks as Great Britain, about 33.01 gal. per cap- 
Wine forms over fifty per cent of 

Over four hundred million francs 
are spent every year for intoxicating liquors. The evil 
of alcoholism is entrenched behind many popular preju- 


many. 
ita of population. 


alcoholic beverages. 


it is encased in folk customs whose hard shells are 
and it continues 


lice > 
not easily broken or ground to pieces; 
doggedly to sharpen its weapons of ridicule with which 


to cut off the members from association with the 
League. ‘Then malignant suspicions are cast upon the 
motives of the movement. Prohibition as introduced 


in the United States has seriously hampered the work 
of the League. Its enemies are throwing out the cry 
that the aims are those of the Prohibition forces in the 
United States. Now nothing is farther from the truth. 
The Swiss total abstinence is an entirely voluntary move- 
ment; it does not believe it an ideal for everybody; it 
chooses an elite body who will show the way to modera- 
tion by the idealism of their example; it seeks to get 
1ts adherents by force of virtue and not by force of law; 
it is not small or sectarian in its program; it does not 
favor “club” legislation to gain its end. The means are 
entirely educational; they seek to reach the inner man; 
the best motives must win him for their cause. It is a 
movement “in the name of God.” This is expressed in 
their banner with its golden cross on the field of blue. 
The ideals of Christ must conquer, such is its signifi- 
cance, by presenting them as pure and as genuine as gold; 
they must conquer in the sign in which Constantine con- 
quered the opposing forces of paganism under Maxen- 
tius at the Milvian bridge when the cross of Christ flam- 
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ing in rays of gold appeared to him as'a symbol of vic- 
tory. Prohibition is not the end sought by the Catholic 
Abstinence League of Switzerland. As interesting as the 
experiment in America is to them, they are satisfied that 
it cannot succeed unless strong forces reach the inner man 
and thus work out his regeneration. “ Legislation drives 
men ”’, said one of them to me, “ and free men will not be 
driven. Free men seek to be led, and therefore the need 
of ideals to lead them whither they would not be driven. 
Prohibition drives, total abstinence leads, and for lovers 
of freedom this is an essential difference ”. 


It is in this spirit that they are carrying on the move- 
ment, and that they might keep this spirit was their 
prayer at the shrine of the Blessed Virgin of Einsiedeln. 


The Cry of Hunger 


ANTHONY J. BECK. 


HE great struggle for the preservation of the 

Union was over. Generals Grant and Lee at Ap- 
pomattox Courthouse were arranging the terms of sur- 
render for the Confederacy. Grant treated the fallen 
foe with American generosity. General Lee and his 
officers were permitted to retain their swords on condition 
that they gave their word not to take up arms against 
the United States. The men in the ranks were allowed 
to keep their horses for farm work. Tradition quotes 
General Grant as saying to the great soldier and strate- 
gist: “ Let us be friends!” He spoke the sentiment of 
the North and the South, for in an incredibly short time 
the two vast armies, several million men, dispersed -to 
their homes and resumed the occupations of peace. 


Again the roar of battle had ceased. From a hundred 
battlefields of the terrible World War millions of weary 
veterans turned homeward, some to happy firesides, 
others to lands ravaged by wars and famine. A heart- 
rending cry of distress and hunger went out to all the 
world from the former Central Empires. The long- 
drawn-out peace negotiations were still going on; but 
with characteristic American magnanimity our Govern- 
ment permitted the shipment of food and clothing to 
the famine-stricken countries. Though the tide of hate 
and revenge was still running strong, Pope Benedict, 
ever intent on relieving distress with impartial and lavish 
hand, among all belligerents, seized the opportunity to 
address a paternal appeal to the Catholics of the United 
States and, through them, to all our people. In a letter 
dated July 18, 1919, and read at the convention of the 
Central Society at Chicago, September 14, 1919, by Arch- 
bishop Mundelein, the Sovereign Pontiff called on “ all 
the children” of our “ generous country” to feed the 
starving and thereby to promote the “ real reconciliation 
of the nations.” 

To meet the wishes of the Holy Father the Central 
Society promptly began a campaign for funds, the Iowa 
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branch, the St. Boniface League, being the first to raise 
any considerable sum. Some weeks later Archbishop 
Keane issued a letter urging collections in all parishes 
for the relief of the war-stricken people in northern 
France and central Europe. That part of the diocesan 
collection assigned to the Central Empires was turned 
over to the St. Boniface Society. This organization 
published lists of contributions for more than a year in 
the Triweekly Catholic Tribune, now the Daily Ameri- 


can Tribune, and gathered more than $50,000 in cash, | 


and $10,000 in Mass stipends and clothing. 

Other branches of the Central Society raised similar 
relief-funds in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania, New York; and so on. Up to August 22 the 
Central Bureau at St. Louis had received $128,646, while 
the secretary of the socjety, Mr. J. Q. Juenemann, had 
credited $85,000. Altogether the Society collected ap- 
proximately $400,000 for the relief of famine-stricken 
people. In Chicago members of the Society cooperated 
with the special committee appointed by Archbishop 
Mundelein. Under the direction of Monsignor Rempe 
this committee collected $110,000 in cash and clothing. 

During the past year many Bishops and Archbishops 
ordered collections for relief in accordance with Pope 
Benedict’s appeal of last December for the starving chil- 
dren of Europe and Asia. In the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis alone some $60,000 were contributed. The total 
sum raised in the various diocesan collections probably 
exceeds $500,000. , 

Meanwhile considerable sums and large quantities of 
food and clothing were sent by tens of thousands of 
individuals. Hundreds of priests forwarded Mass sti- 
pends. A special appeal was issued for these by AMER- 
1ca. The Catholic Church Extension Society through 
Extension Magazine offered to forward gifts and 
promptly received large sums. It also delegated the Rt. 
Rev. Mgr. Francis C. Kelley to go to Austria to study 
conditions and to distribute relief first hand. 

Early this year the St. Vincent de Paul Society of 
Germany appealed to the Vincentians of the United 
States for aid in providing for its famished charges; 
and our Conferences responded with a gift of at least 
$60,000. They had contributed a similar sum to their 
French brethren last year. 

A summary would indicate that the Catholics of the 
United States collectively extended relief in money, 
food, and clothing far in excess of $1,000,000. 

Much was likewise done by non-Catholic organiza- 
tions to still the pangs of hunger and heal the wounds 
of war. Special praise is due to the Friends or Quakers, 
who, regardless of the aspersidns of “ super-patriots,” 
began early to send relief to former enemy countries. 

All this private relief work is in addition to the splen- 
did record of the American Food Administration, the Red 
Cross, the American High Commission to Austria, etc. ! 
Referring to Mr. Albert Halstead, head of the Commis- 
sion in Austria, the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, of the 
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Catholic University, reported from Vienna: “ Write 
that name, Halstead, high in the annals of American life, 
Halstead, the noble, high-spirited American whose every 
hour is filled with anxiety for these stricken children of 
the Catholic Church.” 

Only God knows how many thousands of persons were 
kept alive during the past year by the charity of gener- 
ous-hearted, Christian Americans. When Dr. Guilday 
visited one of the hospitals in Vienna in July of this 
year, a whole ward of bed-ridden women, “ starved to 
the bones, raised their gaunt arms to Heaven . . . and 
praised God that America had proved itself the land 
of charity.” A German, the father of eight children, 
when thanking benefactors for a small food draft, wrote: 
“ God reward you a thousandfold! You can not imagine 
our joy, for your draft brought us the first wheat flour 
in five years.” If we multiply this scene many thousand 
times we get an idea of what a Godsend the aid of 
Americans has been to millions of starving people. 

Yet, sad to say, it has relieved only part of the awful 
misery. At the suggestion of Pope Benedict a special 
relief committee was formed very recently in Vienna 
with two former Papal Nuncios at its head. Representa- 
tives will be sent to every country of the world to solicit 
aid in preventing a great catastrophe this winter. ‘‘ Here 
of all the places in the world,” wrote Dr. Guilday, “ can 
the real horrors of the war be seen. Ninety-seven per 
cent of the young girls of fourteen cannot live because 
of the malnutrition of the past five years.” In an insti- 
tution of the Sisters of Charity he saw “ row after row 
of little beds on which were dying children, slowly wast- 
ing away.” If only an appeal could be made to the 
American Catholics to awaken to the need of these 
children of the Faith. 

Some of us may excuse ourselves from relieving this 
misery by saying: “It isn’t our fault. Those people 
brought their sufferings on themselves through the war.” 
In the words of Christ, we might answer: “ Judge not, 
and you shall not be judged!” But there is also the reply 
of the Chicago Tribune, which observed editorially that 
the answer to the question: “Who made the war?” “is in 
strict accuracy: No one man, no one group of men, made 
the war. It was a resultant of forces lying deep in the 
life of the old world.” Even if this were not the case, 
we should not be excused, for Christ did not teach us 
to be charitable to those only whom we like. And surely 
the children are innocent. Who can close his ears to 
the cries of these harmless, helpless beings, these human 
flowers transplanted from paradise to a war-torn earth, 
where they are withering under the scorching rays of 
human passion? What parental anguish is wrapped up 
in these words of a young Bavarian father: ‘‘ Made an 
invalid by the war, I have become callous to hardship; 
but it wrings my heart to see my children waste away!” 

Self-interest is a poor motive for charity; but even 
this should induce us to do all in our power to drive the 
specter of famine from Europe. Hand in hand with it 
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goes Bolshevism, the monster that feeds on misery and 
chaos. If this menace gains the upper hand in Central 
Europe, it will probably sweep westward to the Atlantic. 
It may not cross the ocean, but modern industrial and 
social relations between nations are so complex and inti- 
mate that continued unrest in Europe, the very center of 
civilization, must react on the rest of the world. 

Our nation is a composite of all the peoples of Europe. 

In Columbia’s veins flows the best blood of many nations. 
In gratitude for a De Kalb, a von Steuben, and Kos- 
ciusko; for the hundreds of thousands of Teutons who 
fought for the preservation of the Union, it is meet that 
she succor the stricken. In addition to patriotic consid- 
eration we Catholics have the spiritual motive that the 
Church in Europe gave us the priceless heritage of 
Christianity. Missionaries from France, Belgium, Spain 
and other countries planted the cross in our country. 
From 1829 to 1865 the city of Vienna, now in such dire 
need, fathered a general. collection for the Church in 
the United States. “ Think of it,” writes Dr. Guilday, 
the historian. “ Millions of dollars sent by the Leopol- 
dine Association in those years to build our churches, 
our orphan asylums, and our schools!” Most of our 
dioceses were aided by the association. Though the 
generation of pioneers is rapidly passing, there are even 
now among our clergy many hundreds of zealous priests 
who were natives of Germany and Austria, Bohemia and 
Poland. 

We cannot imitate the golden example of the Dutch, 
Swiss, and even the English, who have taken into their 
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very homes tens of thousands of hollow-cheeked chil- 
dren from Central Europe, especially Austria, to nurse 
them back to health. But we can give of our surplus 
to feed the starving and to clothe those in rags. True, 
many of us have little or no surplus, and numerous 
demands are made on our slender resources. No one 
is expected to do the impossible. But most of us, by 
denying ourselves some pleasure or comfort, can spare 
at least a little; and when large numbers do this, there 
is realized a sum which means the saving of many lives. 
“In this way,” as Pope Benedict says, “ they will become 
real benefactors of the human race and draw down upon 
their own nation Almighty God’s choicest blessings.” 

They will also help to lay deep and firm as Gibraltar 
the foundations of international amity and harmony. 
“The world cannot possibly enjoy the blessed fruits of 
peace for any length of time,” declares the Vicar of the 
Prince of Peace, unless the hatred, engendered by the 
war, “be entirely blotted out and all the nations be 
brought together in the sweet bonds of Christian brother- 
hood.” “To bring this about,” adds the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, “the Catholics in a more particular manner must 
lend themselves, since they are already closely united in 
the mystical body of Jesus Christ, and should, therefore, 
constantly give others an example of true Christian 
charity.” 

True charity is the surest guarantee of true reconcilia- 
tion of the nations, of that peace and goodwill which are 
so ardently longed for by the truest friends of mankind 
in every country of the globe. 


The Lambeth Appeal for Unity 


FLoyp KEELER 


EST any of our readers may not be aware just 
what the Lambeth Conference is, let me say that 

it is a decennial gathering of the bishops of the 
Anglican communion throughout the world, which re- 
ceives its name from the fact that its sessions are held 
at Lambeth Palace, the London residence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It is not, and does not claim to be, 
even for Anglicanism, anything like a General Council. 
It is a conference pure and simple and its resolutions are 
merely recommendations, being of no binding force on 
any of the several national bodies which make up Angli- 
canism. It is not, however, to be dismissed as an unim- 
portant gathering for its personnel gives it a place of 
pre-eminence and the subjects which it discusses are 
always worthy of consideration. 

The reunion of Christendom has been a favorite topic 
at Lambeth Conferences. More than thirty years ago it 
adopted a “platform” which had previously been set forth 
by the General Convention of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States held at Chicago, and which was consid- 
ered as a basis upon which they might treat with separated 
bodies in the cause of reunion. This famous “ Chicago- 





' or the East, but rather with Geneva and its offshoots. 





Lambeth Quadrilateral,” as it was known, set forth the 
following terms: 1. The Holy Scriptures as the Word of 
God and as the ultimate rule of faith. 2. The Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds as a sufficient statement of that faith. 
3. The administration of the two Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, with the unfailing use of our 
Lord’s words of institution. 4. The acceptance of “the 
historic episcopate, locally adapted.” It is not our pur- 
pose to discuss this set of terms, nor to show their 
inadequacy from a Catholic point of view. They were 
not framed primarily with a view to reunion with Rome 
In 
passing it is enough to say that nothing ever has resulted 
from their setting forth. But the “Quadrilateral” did set 
in motion the desire for a satisfactory basis of reunion 
and that desire has grown mightily in the past generation. 

I have several times called the attention of the readers 
of America to this spirit and to plans which have been 
made for promoting it. It is small wonder then that the 
Lambeth Conference just closed has devoted a large por- 
tion of its time to the consideration of so important a 
subject. Indeed, the official pronouncement of the Con- 
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ference is cast as “An Appeal to All Christian People,” 
and it breathes an evident desire for that unity which our 
Lord prayed might ever be characteristic of His disciples. 
The “Appeal” is too long to quote in its entirety, but a 
few of its salient features may be pointed out, especially 
as it has been hailed by some of the more “ Catholic- 
minded” as an opening wedge towards reunion with the 
Holy See, a consummation which a large party, particu- 
larly in England, openly avow as the end of their efforts. 
The London Church Times feels that “it holds out a 
hand to Rome in a remarkable offer.”” The section of the 
appeal which brings forth this statement is paragraph 
VIII: 

We believe that for all, the truly equitable approach to union 
is by the way of mutual deference to one another’s consciences. 
To this end, we who send forth this appeal would say that, if the 
authorities of other communions should so desire, we are per- 
suaded that, terms of union having been otherwise satisfactorily 
adjusted, bishops and clergy of our communion would willingly 
accept from these authorities 2 form of commission or recog- 
nition which would commend our ministry to their congregations; 
as having its place in the one family life. It is not in our power 
to know how far this suggestion may be acceptable to those to 
whom we offer it. We can only say that we offer it in all sin- 
cerity as a token of our longing that all ministries of grace, theirs 
and ours, shall be available for the service of our Lord in a united 
Church. 

There is certainly nothing in this statement which 
would of itself seem to justify such optimism, for it is as 
studiedly vague as most Anglican statements are. It is 
arranged so that everyone can find his point of view 
therein. The Church Times, however, has this much 
ground for its position. Just prior to the Lambeth Con- 
ference there was held in London an “Anglo-Catholic 
Congress”—a gathering of High Churchmen at which a 
remarkable series of “Catholic” events took place, show- 
ing the strong Catholic trend in Anglicanism. The 
following excerpts from the Universe, a leading Catholic 


journal of England, will show how it impressed their, 


reporter : 


Catholics can only take the recent High Church demonstra- 
tion at prima facie value. Experts and theologians can deal with 
the doctrinal or ritualistic side, but to the onlooker it was a sin- 
cere, imposing, powerful, cultured, and courteous display of 
strength by the dominant party in the Anglican Church, who 
seemed amazed at their own easy and unchallenged position. 
Twenty bishops in cope and mitre attended the High Mass, in- 
cluding one from the Bench, “ Old Sarum” himself, who seemed 
led like a hostage into St. Alban’s, Holborn, for the good be- 
havior of the Lambeth Conference. The Archbishop of Cyprus 
was solemnly enthroned in place, or in spite, of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It is neither unnatural nor disloyal to envy the 
Anglican Church the laity who filled the Albert Hall, for they 
deserve to belong to the Body as well as to the Catholic spirit. 
To disparage them is fatuous, and to hear twelve Anglican 
bishops on a public platform recite the “ Hail, Mary!” is a pub- 
lic revelation. The High Church have conquered. They are 
no longer a sect, but a Church, cultured, social and organized. 
Anglican “ Protestantism” is dead. The Lambeth Conference 
will show whether even Pan (Anglicanism) is dead. What is 
visibly alive in Anglo-“ Catholicism.” . . . Loud cheers greeted 
Mr. Clayton’s offer to submit to conditional reordination him- 
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self, presumably from some such prelate as his Beatitude of 


Cyprus. There is no doubt that if any section of Anglican 
bishops and clergy received valid Greek ordination the position 
between therm and Rome would no longer be the same. They 
would be much where the schismatic Greek Church is in America, 
an Eastern community plunged in the West. It would be a 
logical step out of the Lambeth bog, and Rome would meet it no 
less logically on her own distinct but well-known lines. 

The Anglo-Catholics have achieved a striking success, which has 
been thoroughly deserved by their energy, devotion, charity, and 
culture. The wind has been taken out of the sails or sleeves 
of the Lambeth Conference. The Bishop of Zanzibar has ap- 
pealed for “the Primacy of the Holy Father, surrounded by 
his College of Cardinals.” An impressive collection of £20,000 
has been made to carry on foreign missions, and a new era in 
the Anglican Church has been opened. Catholics can only meet 
them with the same tact, courtesy, and love of truth which the 
Congress has shown to much that is dearest to the Catholic mind. 


And the Bishop of Zanzibar who has not hesitated to 
create some unpleasant situations for his brother-bishops 
when he conceived “‘Catholicity” to be at stake has written 
for the Church Times a long review of the Lambeth 
resolutions. His comment on this passage is as follows: 


In paragraph eight of the Appeal the bishops address all the 

communions now separated from them: Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic, and non-episcopal. They suggest that the only way 
out of our sinful state of disunion lies in deference to one an- 
other’s consciences. And it is here that the Lambeth bishops 
seem to me to have reached a high degree of moral grandeur. 
Recognizing what the Orthodox and Romans feel about Angli- 
canism, and what non-episcopal communions have to lay to the 
charge of English Churchmen in the past, the Anglican bishops 
offer to take the first step towards reconciliation. Gone is the 
old tone of superiority, gone is the Anglican stiffness. If only 
the terms of reunion can be satisfactorily adjusted so that prin- 
ciples are respected on all sides, the bishops will offer themselves 
to the. authorities of all the communions concerned—Orthodox, 
Roman, or non-episcopal—to receive a form of commission or 
recognition such as will make their ministry acceptable within 
all those communions. From the Orthodox and the Latins they 
ask nothing beyond equitable terms of union. From the non- 
episcopal they ask, beyond such terms, only what is necessary to 
bring their group or groups, as a corporate communion, within 
the historicai episcopal Church: they plead with non-episcopal 
communions to present their ministers for episcopal ordination, 
and so to secure for them a ministry recognized within the uni- 
versal Church. 
And further, he is willing to abase himself and his Church 
by confessing that “Anglicanism, as a model is dead.” 
But all is not so roseate as is here pictured, for at almost 
this same time there is published a statement in the 
Living Church from Bishop Tucker of Southern Virginia, 
announcing his radical dissent from the very tendencies 
which the !/niverse seems to feel have conquered. He is 
speaking of the terms set forth to the schismatic Easterns 
with a view to reunion and says: 

In both the Preliminary Statement and the Proposed Terms of 
Agreement, however, there are expressed positions which I 
cannot take conscientiously with my sense of loyalty to the 
Church of which I am a member. 

I find myself unable to disagree with the definition, and what 
I feel to be the limitation, of the number of Sacraments given in 
the Book of Common Prayer and the Thirty-nine Articles of our 
own Church. 
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| cannot join in the apology, which is made in the Preliminary 


Statemeni of the American Commission, for the English 
Reformation, nor share the regret expressed for the Protestant 
atmosphere in which the Anglican Church was compelled to set 
forth its liturgy and its foundation of doctrine. Nor can I 
sare in the hope that in the near future, when “the Catholic 


movement of which the Tractarian movement beginning in 1833 
is an example,” has reached its zenith, the Church will be thor- 
oughly de-protestantized, 

But one cannot discount the importance of any proposal 
which looks towards the remedying of the defects in 
Anglican Orders, nor on the other hand of one which 
makes even a suggestion of recognizing the Holy Father 
as the head of the Church on earth. ‘These things are a 
great advance over what was thought possible a few 
years ago, and it does hold out some promise of the 
beginning of a return of a large body of Catholic-minded 
Anglicans to the True Fold. “Anglo-Catholics” are 
suffering much because of their allegiance to Anglicanisr. 
It is not the suffering of persecution such as their fathers 
had to endure a half century ago—that bred the martyr 
spirit and upheld them; but it is the suffering occasioned 
by the Establishment and the consequent difficulty of 
maintaining any standard of truth. They see the com- 
plete toleration of denials of the Faith, they see a Baptist 
Prime Minister appointing to bishoprics men whose 
soundness as to the very fundamentals of Christianity 
is doubtful, and at the installation of the new Archbishop 
of Wales, communicating at their altars; they see a 
general laxity of doctrine which spells the break-down 
of all dogmatic religion and they look with longing at the 
security and surety of the “Rock” on which true Catholic- 
ism was builded. It is small wonder that they should 
think of making some overtures. To their minds, there- 
fore, the bishops’ appeal is an appeal to Rome for 
recognition in some sort. The wish has become father 
to the thought, for none realize better than they. that 
despite the Universe Anglican “ Protestantism” is not 
dead! To many, I think I may say a majority, and in 
spite of the Bishop of Zanzibar’s effort to make it a part 
of the propaganda of the “Catholic party,” the Lambeth 
appeal will be construed as an offer to “exchange min- 
istries ” with Protestantism, or at best, in that spirit of 
happy-go-lucky so evident nowadays, for a concordat with 
some stray Easterns, but not as an attempt at a rap- 
prochement with Rome. They would not mind having a 
Pope, even the Pope, so long as they did not have to do 
any submitting, so long in short as they could remain 
Protestant. Throughout it all they make the one great 
error of supposing that the true Church has lost its unity 
and that somehow they are going to be able to bring back 
this precious possession. Christians may have lost out- 
ward, visible union and some of them are out of the 
Fold, but for the Church to lose Unity is as unthinkable 
as that it should lose any of its other notes. If it were 
to lose one of them it would cease to be the Church, and 
this as much as anything else is the real condemnation of 
the Anglican or any separatist position. “Una, sancta, 
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catholica et apostolica ecclesia’ it remains despite man 
and the devil, and while we rejoice over anything which 
promises a return of Christ’s “other sheep” we need not 
be too sanguine over vague appeals from Lambeth or 
anywhere else. Truth while many-sided is yet definite 
and the bishops at Lambeth, though they may have set 
on foot a movement which will, as we devoutly pray, 
bring forth some fruit, have offered nothing definite 
as yet. 


Poverty, Wealth, Ambition 
Joun V. Mattuews, S.J. 


[‘ some one or other of the juvenile volumes available 

to keep open the tired eyelids of tender years there is 
a picture that stamped itself on my mind as strikingly 
ingenious andespecially worthy of retention. The scene 
is familiar, the dusking woods green and golden, a 
checkered clearing, the cabin tipped with slanting sunset, 
swarthy warriors without, within, a scant half dozen 
colonists defending a white family. Silence drags on with 
the hours, the hush of premeditated guilt and crime; 
those on guard await the usual offensive by fire. Now 
approaches the proverbial zero hour of night, when men 
are asleep but Indians awake. The expected torch winks 
through the forest, blackness to the eyes of the defending 
watch. The novelist stirs the two necessary picked 
marksmen. They fire, one on each side of the torch— 
and, consummation hoped for in the youthful breast, the 
Indian falls! 

Except for the last but most important feature, much 
the same is true with the marksmen who have leveled 
their pieces against the Catholic Church. Her enemies 
strike from all sides; but unlike the Indian, the victim 
does not fall. Go down into the slums and you will be 
reviled that your Church is the Church of the glittering 
wealthy and not of the “rag-tag” poor; ascend the 
higher town and you will be scorned because of the 
“ anathemas your Church hurls at riches.” The children 
of this world are wise in their generation and can use 
Scripture to the point. Dives, silken-clad and useful, 
insists that for him you thrum too gratingly on the 
string of the obligations that his possessions entail. Such 
discordance does not fit in with the whirling dance and 
diamonded brilliance of his rose-scented garlanded ban- 
quets. He does not see why he may not use “ his belong- 
ings” as he lists. And why must you darken his other- 
wise gay journey with monotonous reminders at every 
turn, lean accusing fingers from the even blue of his 
way, that rust corrodes and moths consume? Why do 
you ask “ What doth it profit?” or insist “ Blessed are 
the poor?” Cruel creature, why do you ring that ter- 


rible warning, “For it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God”? 

Thus the silken-vested one, nor does he cease in set- 
ting forth his case against Catholicism. 


“Your Church 
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lames ambition and bars us from Heaven,” he continues, 
forgetting that slaves have become Popes and Saints and 
that kings have attained to both the crown of earth and 
the halo of Heaven. “ Why may I not build my city-of 
gold here and enter as well into future glory?” Ah, 
Dives, methinks you try to serve Mammon too well, may- 
hap at times even to the offering of human sacrifices 
which your red Moloch devours. Tell us the truth now! 
isn’t this your situation, that you wish dearly to have 
your fling at enjoying the fruits of earth, vet at the end to 
clasp the Hand of God, touch the hem of His merciful 
robe, and edge, just edge, your way into Heaven? Why 
do you blanch? Have | pricked your conscience with the 
point of truth? Why are your fatted fingers lusterless? 
Have the depths of your intending heart been plumbed? 
But cease! Dives is once more aright; the squall was 
merely momentary; again is he ready to plead his case 
that the Catholic Church is in opposition to the wealthy. 

However, now another person, ragged, shuffling, enters 
the lists and, rather oddly, with some of the self-same 
words of Scripture argues to the entirely divergent con- 
clusion that the Catholic Church is in opposition prin- 
cipally to the poor, in fact is undeniably the Church of 
the wealthy. This is the battle-cry from the hum of the 
murmuring lower town district ; and not infrequently nor 
to unwilling ears, particularly during these, our own rest- 
less days, has this voice of toil pealed forth. Its call has 
been answered by millions of dark legionaries and by 
millions of begrimed dollars; its cosmopolitan army is 
pouring to its defense. 

And what is this voice? Listen as you pass in the 
darkening coolness of an autumn evening when beneath 
the arc-light of the street a swarthy-complexioned, wavy- 
haired individual whips his unlettered audience into the 
remembrance that they must be loyal at the polls to the 
red standard of revolt, that they must stand firm in their 
hostility to wealth and religion. The orator grows warm, 
biblical. “‘ Blessed are the poor.’ Yes, keep us down 
in our ignorant want. But you shall not! The flame of 
capital’s money lights the rich new dawn of Labor’s day. 
‘How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ Frighten us into remaining poor, 
would you, by threatening us with the loss of Heaven? 
You cannot! Capital’s light flickers and dies in the blast 
of Labor’s rising might. The idol of gold has shown its 
clay feet!” 

Nor are such suggestions, emphasizing the idea that 
the Church favors wealth and keeps want and poverty 
alive, at all infrequent. Rather, it has been asserted even 
that the Church is hand in glove with capital because it 
thereby hopes for sustenance and remuneration. Base 
insinuation! For this earthly reason, so our opponents 
declare, does the heavenly Gospel of Jesus Christ advise 
its poor to endure their lot; through the years the 
Church’s policy has been to hold the poor in poverty 
while silently it gilds itself with the blood-stained riches 
of wealth. 
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So stand the two sides of this question, and the strange 
part of the case is that both come to the same resolution 
of hostility to Catholicism from conclusions rather in- 
consonant one with the other. It is only the old instance 
of history repeating itself, for in the past also the Church 
has been accused both of Communism and of capitalism. 
Noteworthy also, our pragmatic adversaries use even 
among themselves these divergent assertions. Your So- 
cialist Demosthenes when he feels particularly holy and 
desires to ticket himself with the righteous or when he 
endeavors to wheedle Christians to his views and so to 
gain a rock foundation for his theoretical heap of sand, 
will sanctimonioysly revert to early Christianity and 
claim brotherhood with what he calls its Socialistic com- 
munity of goods. Yet let him grow vituperant and the 
first argument to break from his lips will be the concord 
between the ecclesiastical purple and the gold of fatted 
capitalism. It is not enough that our adversaries clash 
among themselves in their dicta; even within their own 
ranks, the members of one and the same party will voice 
conflicting statements. 

Now what must be done in this regard? The accusa- 
tions against the defendant read: the Catholic Church 
opposes capital, begets poverty, and lames ambition and 
the Catholic Church is the Church of the wealthy, 
preaching the subjection of the poor that it may magnify 
the rich. Strange it is how our holiest teachings are 
perverted! To one class of opponents it appears that 
we so speak of poverty as to discourage possession or 
attainment of capital; to the other we seem to ordain the 
subjection of the poor in order to deify capital. 

The whole case is bred in a wrong idea of our teach- 
ing on poverty and in a wrong notion of what is really 
true wealth. Were men perfectly persuaded of the verity 
of our doctrine and then honestly sincere with them- 
selves, their troubles would vanish. But just as of old 
the chosen people, the Jews, misunderstood the wealth 
our Lord promised, and even His most intimate com- 
panions, the Apostles, sighed for the brilliance of an 
Oriental kingdom, so has the dross of earth been steadily 
set up as the finale to the play of human ambitions. Sim- 
ilarly today, after 2,000 years, God has been left out of 
everything. Innumerable are the modern social theories 
and remedies proposed which ignore Divinity and the 
Divine ; and it is no wonder, but truly a sadness, that men 
impregnated with these teachings steadily flaunt the 
atheistic. 

To answer our opponents: Catholics do not hold that 
the extreme poverty often met in our cities is to be en- 
couraged; rather, it must be remedied. In support of 
this we have our ablest theologian, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
who asserted that the want of necessities might even 
prove a very grave obstacle to the acquisition of virtue. 
Surely the Church whose primary end is the sanctifica- 
tion and salvation of its members would neglect nothing 
to that end; nor has it neglected aught, as the existence 
of its age-long charities—monasteries, gilds, Sisterhoods, 
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and societies—will show. In addition, psychology makes 
the same assertion, viz., that the condition of the body 
affects the operations of the soul; and the Church realiz- 
ing this, cares for the body as well as for the soul. 

Further, when full immediate relief in necessity cannot 
be had, our religion urges the sufferer to bear his lot in 
Christlike fashion, not apathetically but looking to a 
higher future. Thus trying to turn his earthly need into 
heavenly coin by having him endure his want aright, she 
will seek quietly to bring him material help, perhaps from 
one of her own wealthy sons, and also to render him 
courageous. Not at all is this a persuasion to remain in 
a rut; it is a bit of worldly wisdom to show a man the 
bright side of his sufferings. What leader does not en- 
courage his despondent soldiers with the thought of the 
glory of their father’s halls? 

Such is the Church’s regard for the poor; for the rich 
also has she counsel, again in keeping with her mission. 
There is no need now of an exhortation to endurance; 
the conditions call for a warning. This we read in no 
equivocal terms: “ For it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.” But with the warning comes 
also this advice, “ Lay up to yourselves treasures in 
heaven: where neither the rust nor moth doth con- 
sume, and where thieves do not break through nor steal.” 
And this is a bit of both heavenly and worldly wisdom, 
for what more businesslike could the plutocrat desire than 
to store wealth where it will not suffer but only increase? 
I.ven Dives should learn to seek lasting prosperity by 
using his possessions to buy with them the pearl of great 
He should help his fellow-men at every turn; 
Thus 


price. 
and be no less royal than the royal Saints of God. 
speaks his Church, really caring for him in the best way 
when she warns him of a misuse into which he mav too 
readily fall. 

A last word on ambition. The Catholic Church does 
not decry human ambition; when well ordered, this is a 
perfect guiding principle, even to the heights of Heaven. 
But she does oppose the making of a god out of Mam- 
mon, a god to whom all else is sacrificed. Hence, when 
men strive for better mundane conditions, they must see 
that the law of God be not disregarded one jot or tittle; 
proper order and the due subjection of the human to the 
Divine must ever form men’s aspirations. With ambi- 
tion should ever travel well-ordained justice and charity 
to everyone, man and God. Thus is hope for betterment 
not lamed but rather so directed that all will ponder first 
on means for obtaining the true wealth, heavenly merit, 
and after that on how to gain earth’s riches as helps to 
eternity. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God” and “Make 
to yourselves a treasure in heaven which faileth 
not.” The true notion of true wealth is a rudder on 
life’s voyage. With it men may rise even from worldly 
degradation to the rank of titled creditors in the Divine 
kingdom where avails neither time nor rust nor thief; 
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without it, the rubied plutocrat is misusing the heavenly 
gifts of which he is merely the steward. In their want 
and fulness, both rich and poor must seek Heaven. Let 
the needy look to the examples of our sainted slaves and 
of our canonized nobles, St. Francis Borgia and St. 
Aloysius, who voluntarily gave up their wealth; let the 
rich imitate those truly royal representatives, St. Louis 
of France and St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Then shall we 
have contentment, introducing God and the godlike. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


The World’s New Language 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

An article in America for July 17, with the title, ‘“ The 
World’s New Language,” tends to create the impression that 
the language of Luxemburg is entitled to be ranked as a new 
language. The fact is that the people of Luxemburg speak 
merely a German dialect with local adaptations. Changes of 
spelling, the use of accented letters and contractions are no 
more than variations, such as are found in other dialects of the 
parent tongue. 

New York. J. 3. 
The Steel Strike 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your correspondent in the issue of September 11 in writing 
of the Steel Strike has brought out the well known fact that in 
some mills of the industry conditions are good and welfare 
work has been carried on by the Steel Trust. This has no 
bearing on Father Treacy’s article which dealt with the findings 
of the Interchurch Commission appointed to investigate not one 
mill but the entire industry. Its findings are an indictment of a 
system which denies the right of collective bargaining, employs 
un-American methods in meeting the legitimate demands of the 
workers, and holds to a seven-day week and a two-shift basis of 
operation calling for a twelve-hour day and not an eight-hour 
day. While the strike was on the Senate Committee found these 
facts to be true. Its report can be read by those on “ the inside 
looking out” or on “the outside looking in.” So can Ray 
Stannard Baker’s report that is now published as a book, “ The 
New Industrial Unrest,” as well as the Interchurch Report. The 
fact is that after a month the Interchurch Commission has in an 
open letter asked the Steel Corporation for an answer to its 
charges. Until those charges are answered it is idle to discuss 
welfare work, or ideal conditions prevailing among’ skilled 
workers in some mills. 


Boston. J. M. 


Profits and Profiteers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The “key note” to the Rev. J. B. Culeman’s communica- 
tion in AMerIca of August 28, runs thus: “ How far small firms 
are guilty of the charge of profiteering, I do not attempt to 
decide, nor did I make particular reference to them. I had in 
mind the big corporations and their published statements of 
profits, such as the Steel Trust, the Wool Trust, the Packers and 
the large rubber companies.” 

Boiled down, Father Culeman’s case has for a foundation the 
published statements only of the big corporations. As these 
are invariably sworn to before being scattered to the four winds, 
no One need be surprised that later on they pass muster when 
put through the acid test by Government income tax-experts and 
investigators. Uncle Sam has at his command unlimited means 
and specially trained investigators that he unsparingly uses to 
trace cases of attempted fraud on the Government. It is his- 
tory that to date these experts have failed to find a single clear 
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case of attempted fraud, which tends to show that industries 
are run on the square as a rule. 

Relative to labor and working conditions, in normal times, 
the consensus of opinion seems to be that when an employer pro- 
vides his help with up to date sanitary quarters to work in, and 
at the same time pays them the highest going wages prevailing 
in a competitive industry, the account between him and them 
is closed; also that after all the employer’s other industrial 
obligations, including State and national income taxes, have 
been paid, whatsoever, if any, remains, belongs absolutely to the 
one who took the chance. 

I have not touched on Father Culeman’s loose jointed sta- 
tistics, because in my opinion they are as wide of the mark as 
is the 95,000 word report of the Interchurch World Movement 
investigation of the steel strike. 

No one is qualified to sit in judgment on the pros and cons 


_ of rolling-mill hours, or wages, or working conditions, who has 


not served an apprenticeship in that industry. Before the advent 
of the Steel Corporation, when every move the sputtering ma- 
terial made from beginning to end was by man power alone; 
when in zero weather the operators were stripped bare to the 
waist and the only protection from flying sparks blistering the 
bare flesh was the coat of perspiration that put them out; then 
the mill hands, from start to finish, had to be within arm’s length 
of the hot metal. In our day, and running back for twenty 
years, all the operations are performed by men stationed at a 
comfortable working distance from the heat, and by merely 
pressing an electric button. 


Milwaukee. T. J. NeEacy. 


The MacSwiney Hunger Strike 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If Mayor MacSwiney’s hunger-strike can be justified, why 
cannot the hunger-strike of the suffragists also be justified? 

Boston. B.S. 

| There is no parity between the hunger-strike of Mayor Mac- 
Swiney and that of the suffragists. The Mayor abstained from 
food to vindicate a natural right violated by an alien aggressor ; 
the suffragists abstained from food to obtain a privilege; (2) 
the Mayor abstained from food to vindicate justice and liberty; 
the suffragists abstained from food to frustrate justice; (3) 
the Mayor acted as a duly accredited, unjustly imprisoned 
official of an oppressed nation in a state of war with a foreign 
nation: the suffragists acted as private citizens imprisoned for 
the violation of the law of their country.—Ep. AMeErica.] 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Can it be true that a Catholic priest dared administer the 


last Sacraments to Mayor MacSwiney, who is committing 
suicide? Please do not print my name. 


St. Louis. A. S. M. 
[There is a false assumption in this letter. Mayor MacSwiney 


is not committing suicide. It not only can be true but, happily, 
it is true, that a Catholic priest dared administer the last Sacra- 
ments to Mayor MacSwiney. Moreover, had he not done so, 
he would have been guilty of a serious breach of duty. 
Happily, God did not desert the unfortunate Mayor. And since 
there is a future life, Mayor MacSwiney will have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the equation of justice righted later on—Ep. 


AMERICA. | 
The Endowment Mission Enterprises 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is not well that an object lesson be lost. Such an object 
lesson in a field of knowledge vitally interesting to me and to 
many other foreign missionaries is the recent undertaking of 
the Ohio Chapter of the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae to endow a one-year scholarship in the Catholic Uni- 


versity, Tokyo, Japan. 
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The lesson taught is twofold: first, “if you can’t do all, do. 
a part”; second, “if you can’t do it alone, get others to help you.” 
This lesson is worth a little study. It is capable of wide applica- 
tion. Let us get down like wise children and study it by parts 
and after we understand it let us make a few applications. 

“If you can’t do all, do a part.” It sounds ridiculously simple, 
does it not? Yet there are a good many children who have 
grown up to manhood and womanhood without learning the 
value of this lesson in regard to so many admirable enterprises. 
To confine myself to my own field of the Foreign Missions: 
these good people have zeal enough to convert all “ heathenesse ”’ 
but, because they have not money enough to fit out a mission 
of their own as Diogo Pereira did for St. Francis Xavier, they 
fritter away their generosity in the doing of things in. which they 
are far less interested but which being near at hand, visible and 
definitely limited, seem just destined to fit their own personal and 
financial limitations. Hence a multiplication of church orna- 
ments of doubtful artistic value and more doubtful use either 
for the glory of God or the service of souls while the benefac- 
tor’s real desire was to bring some one or two souls to a first 
knowledge of the Love that dwells in the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus or the purity that irradiates from the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. This knowledge might have been brought to just such 
a soul had the benefactor, unable to endow a whole mission, only 
found out by the study of mission literature, or better by direct 
communication with some missionary, just what part of the work 
could be accomplished by a definite amount of money. In the 
course of my effort throughout the United States to raise an 
endownment fund for the above-mentioned Catholic University, 
how many letters have I not received sending small contribu- 
tions accompanied by the remark: “Sorry, I can’t do more, but 
I will do what I can.” Such benefactors have learned the first 
part of the lesson. May their number increase. 

To bring home the second part let us take the teacher’s most 
attractive method and tell a story. This story is particularly 
interesting because it is about the teacher himself. It is auto- 
biographical. Once upon a time a missionary was sent from 
Japan to America to solicit $300,000 for the foundation of a 
Catholic University. One friend said to him: “Go you to Mr. 
Hasalot; he has just made ‘oodles’ of money on war contracts 
and can give your endowment out of hand and never feel it.” 
Another friend said: “Go you to the Society for the Promotion 
of Catholic Enterprises; they have an immense fund and out of 
it they can just dip your endowment and never know it was 
gone.” But the missionary knew very well that the generosity 
of Mr. Hasalot and the fund of the S.P.C.E. were subject to 
innumerable demands and pleas not unlike his own and that if 
Mr. Hasalot and the S.P.C.E. had answered them all the gar- 
nered millions would have long since disappeared. Then a 
friend came to him and said: “I cannot endow a college or 
perhaps even a chair, but I belong to little group of earnest 
Catholics who by united action can do something worth while. 
Suppose we endowed a one-year scholarship; would that be worth 
while?” Now we leave the reader to finish this story by sup- 
plying the missionary’s answer. 

We said the object lesson is capable of wide application, as 
wide as the Mission Field that reaches from Japan to Sierra 
Leone. A college or academy at home can unite to educate 
a student in heathendom. A parish can build and maintain a 
mission chapel. A Sodality can endow a bed in a mission hos- 
pital. A Catholic Club can equip one room in Mission Student's 
Dormitory. A lodge in a Catholic order can do what the Ohio 
Chapter of the I. F. C. A. has done. Nobody will be much poorer 
in this world and Heaven will be enriched with rescued souls 
and the treasury of the Church will overflow with acts of purest 


charity. 


New York. MarK J. McNEAL, S.J. 
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Is Your Child in a Catholic School? 


OME months ago, the marked increase in juvenile 

disorder led a number of prominent citizens in New 
York, headed by a judge who has long been on the bench, 
to inquire into the possibility of providing public school 
children with some instruction in religion. No plainer 
proof of the need of religion in education, and of the 
community value of the religious school, could be given. 
What these citizens asked is the position for which the 
Catholic Church has always fought, and has largely 
secured by exhorting parents to remember that the first 
of their duties is to care for the religious training of their 
children. Ina recent case, Judge McMahon, of Brooklyn, 
gave these words of warning from the bench: 

The increase of juvenile crime is due to the lack of moral 
education in the schools. In the public schools today the moral 
side of the child is entirely neglected. Out in the world, as a 
consequence, there is no thought of God. Every consideration 
is given to the comfort and pleasure of the body alone. Money 
and pleasure are the ideals of the times. Today nobody wants 
to obey the law. God only knows what the end of all this 
madness will be; but unless we get back to sane dealing with 
ourselves and with others, and give ample thought to Him to 
whom we must some day answer, the future will be black and 
forbidding. 


Washington spoke the wisdom of Christian centuries 
when he warned his countrymen that morality could 
not long be preserved without religion. If disrespect 
for the law of God and man is growing, that unhappy 
fact is due to the generations brought up in schools from 
which Almighty God has been banned. We are no longer 
what our fathers were, a religious people, because for 
nearly a century the majority of our boys and girls have 
been sacrificed to the Moloch of secular education, an 
institution whose real founder was Julian the Apostate, 
but which we have been bidden venerate as the bulwark 
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of all Christian and American ideals. Our folly is upon 
our heads. : 

Where, today, will the child receive that training with- 
out which, short of a moral miracle, his Christian Faith 
will be exposed to serious danger, except in the Catholic 
school? The public school does not profess*to teach 
religion. That is a task beyond its competence. At its 
best, when furtive attempts are made to superimpose 
religious on secular instruction, the public school is utterly 
unfitted to the needs of the Catholic child. Hence, except 
when permission has been granted by proper ecclesiastical 
authority, it is difficult to excuse from grievous sin 
the Catholic parent who sends his child to a school from 
which Jesus Christ has been definitely and by law ex- 
cluded. Non-Catholic private schools are frequently 
more objectionable than the public school, since to 
practical irreligion they add snobbery and hypocrisy. Even 
granting that the atmosphere of the home is thoroughly 
Catholic, it remains true that under ordinary circum- 
stances, the home cannot give the religious training with- 
out which our young people are exposed to loss of faith. 
That training can be had only in the Catholic school. 

Parents will readily understand the gravity of their 
offense, should they fail to provide for the child’s physical 
needs. Should they forget, the law will remind them in 
no uncertain manner. But neglect of the child’s spiritual 
needs is an offense incomparably greater. To give every 
Catholic child a thorough Catholic training is not a 
counsel of perfection. It is an obligation that binds 
under pain of mortal sin. 


Senator Harding on the Smith Bill 


N the early days of September, the National Education 

Association sent a delegation to the Republican candi- 
date, Senator Harding. “ He was asked to support the 
Smith-Towner bill,” reports the New York Tribune for 
September 3, “but he declined to do so.” Senator 
Harding took the position that while teachers were under- 
paid in this country, and public education was at a low 
ebb, the Federal Government was not responsible, and 
could not “assume to trespass” on niatters so clearly 
reserved to the States under the Constitution. The 
Senator’s words should be recorded: 

It is rather a curious indication of the trend toward Federat 
control that at this very moment not less than four or five new 
cabinet officers are being proposed. I am not a student 
of the Smith-Towner bill and I could not be so unfair as glibly 
to pledge to you any specific action. It is fair to say 
that the Federal Government is not responsible and cannot 
assume to trespass. But it can give of its influence; it can point 
out the peril which ought to® be clearly evident to every com- 
munity; it can emphasize the present crisis, and make an un- 


failing call for the educational preparedness for citizenship: 


which is so essential to our continued triumphs. 

And the Federal Government can do all these things, 
which in truth comprise the content both of its right and 
of its ability, without a Department of Education. -Intelli- 
gently directed and divorced from those practices of 
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lobbying for pending legislation which seem to have be- | 


come,the chief. work.of some Washington bureaus, the 
present , Bureau. of. Education “could give of its in- 
fluence,” to quote Senator. Harding, in such a manner as 
to exercise a proper. influence upon public opinion, there- 
by stimulating the people of the local communities to a 
more delicate sense of their full responsibility in public 
education. A Federal Department, in control. of the local 
schools, means in practice that a certain percentage of 
monies raised for the schools, will be dissipated in 
Washington overhead charges. There is certainly no 
reason to believe that a Washington official, perhaps 2,000 
miles removed from local conditions, can administer 
school funds more wisely than those men and women who 
are most interested in the care of their own schools, and, 
in consequence, no reason whatever why these funds 
should be entrusted to him rather than to the local 
authorities. ‘Taxation, Federal and local, is sufficiently 
burdensome without creating a horde of new officials to 
eat away more of our substance. 

Both Governor Cox and Senator Harding are now on 
record against the establishment of any Federal depart- 
ment with wider powers than are now held by the Bureau 
of Education. By deduction, therefore, they oppose the 
creation of a department with powers that control the 
local schools. Americans who believe in freedom of 
education will do well to take a leaf from the book of 
the Smith-Townerites, and secure an expression of 
opinion from candidates in the November Congressional 
elections. Upon them rather than upon the next Presi- 
dent, depends the fate of the Smith-Towner bill. 


“The Sixty-per-Cent Philosophy. ” 


HE astute and kindly Herr Schneebels, now no more, 

who was followed to his grave by the tears of thou- 
sands and whose well-weighed opinions on shoes and 
ships and sealing-wax Father Hull is publishing in the 
Bombay Examiner, used to urge his disciples with all the 
earnestness he could, to practise “ the sixty-per-cent phil- 
osophy.” ‘The principle of his new system he thus laid 
down when discoursing eloquently one day on the gentle 
art of bearing the defects of others: 


We all have our faults which everybody has to put up with 
cheerfully, and if others have to put a good face on our defects, 
let us put a good face on theirs. No matter what fine qualities 
we have, we all have our discount; we all have our weak or dis- 
agreeable points. Take anybody, take for instance the man in 
the front bench. Now just look at him! There are ten parts in 
that man and nine of them are excellent—but the tenth, God 
help us! 

If it is only a question of the tenth part, no great difficulty 
ought to arise. We often say that such and such a person has 
this or that defect, but he is a fine fellow all the same, and we 
can easily put up with so small a failing. In fact we ought to be 
prepared to go further than this In our college, if a boy has got 
60 out of 100 we called it “distinction marks.” Anything over 
50 counted as respectable; but under-half marks was regarded as 
a failure. It is not a bad idea to apply to ordinary life. If we 
reckon up a man’s good points and his bad points, and find the 
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good points predominating, however slightly, we ought to feel 
satisfied. But if we find his good qualities (that is, those which 
we like) rising above sixty per cent, we ought to sing Te Deum 
for it. 

It was the worthy Herr Schneebels’ conviction that the 
daily practice of his sixty-per-cent philosophy would have 
“a wonderful effect in smoothing down one’s irritation 
and obliterating one’s sense of grievance.” With a view 
moreover of rendering his admirable system more val- 
uable still, he used to recommend the use of the “ exam- 
ination of conscience by the comparative method.” It 
consists in dividing a big sheet of paper into three col- 
umns, setting down in the first a list of your neighbor’s 
defects, putting down in the second column the identical 
shortcomings of your own, if you happen to have them, 
and in the third column other defects which you have but 
from which your neighbor seets to be free. You then 
assign marks as in a competitive examination. The result 
will probably force you “to recognize that an immense 
amount of give-and-take is necessary, if people are to live 
comfortably with each other in this world.” 

Thoughtlessness, which is a form of selfishness, and lack 
of imagination, a natural defect in some men, which by 
proper training can be made less conspicuous, are two ob- 
stacles that the average follower of the ten-per-cent philos- 
ophy will have to overcome. For comparatively few of 
the men and women with whom our lot is cast are deliber- 
ately annoying or unkind. Unavoidably imperfect sym- 
pathies, however, obtuseness, lack of breeding, an uncon- 
trolled temper, or overwrought nerves, are also fertile 
sources of daily friction in social intercourse for which 
the ten-per-cent philosophy enthusiast will always have 
to make generous allowances. Perhaps he will be en- 
abled to do so with more patience and cheerfulness if he 
keeps in mind the salutary counsel of a Kempis: “If all 
were perfect, what then should we have to suffer from oth- 
ers for God’s sake? But now God has so disposed things 
that we may learn to bear one another’s burdens; for there 
is no man without defect ; no man without his burdens; no 
man sufficient for himself; no man wise enough for him- 
self; but we must support one another, comfort one an- 
other, assist, instruct and admonish one another.” 


The Drawbacks of Punctuality 


S not punctuality an overrated virtue? Our boys 

and girls, from their very cradles, hear so many 
homilies on the iniquity of tardiness and the excellence 
of promptitude that they are likely to get exaggerated 
notions about the ugliness of the first and the beauty of 
the second. But when these children reach the age af 
sophistication and disillusionment they are sure to observe 
that the punctual lose a great deal of time waiting for the 
dilatory and that the habitually prompt are often very 
sour-tempered and censorious, whereas the chronically 
tardy, as a rule, are exceedingly genial and cheerful. It 
is only commonplace, unimportant people, thoughtful 
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lads and lassies will also note, who always have to be on 
time, for genius, beauty, wealth and distinction can safely 
come late. Indeed the more important a person is the 
later he will probably be. The audience chambers of 
popes and emperors, presidents and kings are filled with 
patient men and women long before the hour when the 
exalted personage at last appears. The Bishop seems to 
delay his entrance into the graduation hall until the entire 
school is all a-flutter with deferred expectations, and the 
belle of the year knows the exact moment when to go 
into the ball-room with the greatest effectiveness possible. 

The classic examples of punctuality given by the 
evening star, the nest-seeking bird, the closing flower, 
the westering sun, etc., forcibly impress, of course, the 
imaginations of small children, a fact of which their 
designing elders sometimes take an unfair advantage. 
But the four seasons, far from being punctual, if we may 
judge by the bitter comments passed on them, are gener- 
ally late and seriously upset by their tardy arrival the 
matured plans of farmers, landlords, milliners and 
tourists. The ancient jest about the wife or sweetheart 
who keeps her husband or suitor waiting and waiting 
while she pauses and again pauses to heighten still more 
her loveliness only proves how patient is the homage 
that strength has always offered beauty, and shows how 
firm is the basis of the right that Eve’s fair daughters 
exercise of being sought after and waited for by the 
chivalrous sex. 

Without question the virtue of punctuality has been 
praised too much. Many a man who has missed a train 
or a boat that subsequently met with disaster has feel- 
ingly learned to set a proper value on promptness. If 
all the passengers on that ill-starred train or steamer, he 
will profitably reflect, had also been late, the cars would 
hardly have started, or the ship would scarcely have 
sailed, at the time it actually did, then in all probability 
there would have been no accident at all and hundreds of 
lives would have been saved. It is worthy of note that 
the men who make a veritable fetish of punctuality are 
usually fretful, caustic folk who divide the human race 
into two great classes: those who are late and those who 
are not. The satisfaction they display at finding them- 
selves in the latter category is vain and pitiful enough to 
draw tears even from a laughing philosopher. The 
unkind remarks, moreover, that they are constantly mak- 
ing about the good-natured, easy-going men and women 
who sometimes keep them waiting a little, is a melancholy 
proof that in their fanatical addiction to the virtue of 
punctuality they have lost the far more important virtues 
of lowliness and charity. In an ideal world everybody 
would always be just on time and nobody would ever have 
to wait. But since ours is a blighted race the dilatory 
and the late seem designed to perfect the virtue of the 
punctual and the prompt. So let those who are never 
tardy learn to admire the serenity of those who are never 
on time, and let the habitually late mend their ways by 
imitating the considerateness of the punctual. 
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American Literary Criticism 


S there no competent literary criticism in this country? 

What seems to have struck most forcibly some of our 
recent visitors from England is the melancholy dearth 
of distinguished critics from which American letters 
seriously suffers. In a late number of the Sphere, Mr. 
Clement Shorter discusses the question with great frank- 
ness, remarking : 

That very brilliant writer Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, has just 

returned from a visit to the United States. Since my visit to 
the States last year I have read with avidity every kind of im- 
pression made upon other visitors, but I am particularly inter- 
ested in Mr. Nevinson’s views because he says something which 
falls in with my own impression. He tells us that “ There is 
very little criticism in the States. In literature there is hardly 
any. . . . They appear to recognize no difference between 
the extraordinary and the commonplace.” Curiously 
enough there is quite an army of really good writers, 
there are good novelists, and there are good poets. 
There are also great historians and very fine students of 
literature who write monographs and enter into very strenuous 
research at the various universities—at Harvard, Yale, and so 
on—but the bulk of the criticism in the newspapers is mere re- 
porting. There is no sense of literary values. The space 
given in some of the American newspapers to quite commonplace 
books is wonderful. It is amazing that so many books should be 
sold in the United States, because we can arrive at the contents 
of half of them through the elaborate reviews furnished in cer- 
tain journals—but then, these reviews do not imply any real 
principle of criticism. 


The thoughtful student of today’s American literature 
will probably be forced to own that there is far too much 
truth to be pleasant in what Mr. Shorter says. A rapid 
perusal of the average American paper’s “literary de- 
partment ” will convince the reader that much of the 
book-reviewing is mere reporting. The lavish space, for 
instance, given to descriptions of worthless novels of 
which the publishers are good advertisers results in a 
hopeless confusion of literary values. Often the re- 
viewer instead of being a guide to the reader is the pub- 
lisher’s accomplice, for he makes no mentien of charac- 
teristics in the book which on ethical or artistic grounds 
should be unsparingly condemned. As long as mere 
versifiers are assured by the writer of two-column notices 
that they are genuine poets, and as long as compilers of 
“ facts and figures ” with “ forty pages of bibliography ” 
about the domestic habits, say, of the Georgia “ crackers ” 
are hailed by the reviewer as “ profound scholars ” the 
outlook for the development in this country of a school 
of fearless and discerning critics is not very bright. * To 
keep lofty and pure the literary standards of a nation’s 
leading authors, just and learned criticism of their work 
is required. Every age and country cannot of course 
hope to have a Sainte-Beuve, but the American reading 
public of today is in great need of a dozen more critics 
like Paul Elmer More, Stuart P. Sherman and Agnes 
Repplier, who do not feel that they have fulfilled their 
whole duty as critics if they merely appraise the “ news 
value ” of each fresh book by a well-known author. 
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Literature 


FATHER TABB AND OTHER MARYLAND 
“EXOTICS” 


A MONG the literary “exotics” of Maryland, Father Tabb held 

a prominent place. So secluded was his life as professor at 
St. Charles College, near Ellicott City, and so shy and unobtru- 
sive his nature, that for many years only a small circle of inti- 
mate friends and a few scholars of note in the literary world 
were aware of his attainments. Now and then an exquisite fugi- 


tive poem or smart bit of doggerel would stray into the editorial * 


sanctums of the Baltimore papers and astonish the staff with 
either its beauty or wit, revealing the power of expressing 
multum in parvo. Perhaps Father Tabb’s “ Evolution,” which 
has been’so much quoted, is one of the best exemplars of the 
ethereal technique which sustains the power and beauty of his 


poetry. It runs: 
Out of the dusk a shadow, 
Then a spark; 
Out of the cloud a silence, 
Then a lark; 
Out of the heart a rapture, 
Then a pain; 
Out of the dead cold ashes, 
Life again! 


— 


_ 


In 1894 when the poet-priest’s first modest little volume of 
poems was published, encomiums came from all parts of 
America and England. Among them was a letter’ from R. H. 
Hutton, of the London Spectator. Father Tabb was then about 
thirty-eight years old. His London publisher was John Lane, 
who had just sent out a biography of Lord de> Tabley, which 
provoked the following amusing lines from the Father’s pen: 


Latest news 

About “the mews.” 
Lord Tab-lee 

And John Tabb B. 
Lift up their strain 
In the self-same Lane, 
Alas, but that’s 

The way with cats! 


His high opinion of Poe took the form of reverence for his 
memory in the pilgrimages he made to the poet’s grave in Wes!- 
minster Churchyard, out on West Baltimore street, remote from 
the activities of the city. On all occasions he took up the 
cudgels for Poe as his burning satire and witty retorts bear 
witness. For example his rapier thrust anent the author of “ The 
Raven” and the Hall of Fame. Again when he annihilated one 
of ‘Poe’s modern critics who happened to have a fortunate name 
for the punster: 


If Harry Thurston Peck at Poe 
His Peck-ability to show, 

’T is well for him that such a foe 
No longer can return the blow. 


A few years before his death during the season of Lent he sent 
one of his non-Catholic friends a cartoon of himself, which 
he drew with his own pen. It pictured a gaunt-looking ascetic 
who had never known the pleasures of the table. Beneath was 
this legend: 

This is a Catholic priest 
Who in piety never increased; | 
With the world and the devil 
He kept on a level 
Though from flesh he was wholly released. 

A lover of nature and a deep student of mankind, he derived 
real enjoyment from the beautiful country about him and the 
companionship of his students, who became endeared to him 
through his humor in the classroom, his talks on birds and 
woodcraft and his performances on the piano. This phase of 


his character stands out in the dedication of his book on 
English grammar: 
To My Pups 


Past, Present and Future— 
Perfect, Imperfect and Pluperfect. 


Averse to crowds and festivities, he had an antipathy for the 
public eye, but was en rapport with the student body, and had a 
genius for imparting knowledge and instilling those beauties and 
lessons to be found in books which often escape the unmatured 
mind that primarily seeks to master a subject through the mem- 
ory alone. This happy faculty he exercised in his sense of humor, 
in the charm of his blackboard sketches and in the spirit of 
good-fellowship which he gave to the atmosphere of the lecture- 
hall. 

In the decade following 1865 there was a surprising exodus of 
Virginians from the Old Dominion to Maryland, upwards of 
40,000, who have made their impress not only in commercial and 
professional circles, but in the educational, philanthropic and lit- 
erary life of the city. A picturesque and sparkling personality of 
this big Virginia colony was Miss Emily V. Mason, a heroine of 
the Confederacy, whose sagacity and self-sacrifice as an army 
nurse won her “ The full meed of praise” which was accorded 
her for more than a generation after the war. She was the 
daughter of George Thomson Mason of “ Gunston Hall,” author 
of the Bill of Rights. Her only brother was Stevens Mason, the 
first governor of Michigan, called the “ Boy Governor,” of whom 
it is related that he changed the date of his birth in the family 
Bible, that he might be able to produce evidence of his majority, 
for he was nominated before he was twenty-one. Her audacity 
and resourcefulness in circumventing the enemy’s embargo on 
medical supplies was remarkable. She had charge of the Win- 
der Hospital at Richmond where she was a8sociated with Mrs 
Jefferson Davis, Mrs. Stephen R. Mallory and many other ladies 
who did noble work in alleviating suffering in General Lee’s 
army. When asked at the age of eighty-four for some salient 
points about her career, she replied in this simple vein: “In the 
first winter of the war I opened the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, and got in 1,800 men from the deadly campaign in West 
Virginia. When the Yankees came in we fell back to Char- 
lottesville, where Dr. James L. Cabell, subsequently President 
of the National Board of Health, was acting as surgeon. When 
the Seven Days’ Fight began, I was sent to open the Methodist 
College buildings at Lynchburg for hospital purposes, and from 
there I went to Camp Winder where my sister and »'*-es *>ined 
me. At the close of the war I was in charge of abetv~ 
Georgians in this hospital.” After the war Miss Mason undertook 
the education of Southern. orphans, and by her unflagging ef- 
forts, with the aid of generous friends, she succeeded in making 
many young girls self-supporting. 

Personally, she was a lovely specimen of the old South’s golden 
age, with vivacious manners and eyes that beamed with author- 
ity. When she came to Maryland to live she was presented 
with a cosy little cottage, situated near Doughoregan Manor, the 
estate of Charles Carroll, a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. For a number of years she made her home in 
this beautiful and historic scene and was a favorite in the social 
and literary coteries of those times. As life’s shadows deepened 
she moved to Georgetown where she died at the age of ninety- 
six. She was a great traveler all her life, for seven years she 
resided abroad and loved Paris like a Frenchwoman. She had 
had the honor of being presented at every court in Europe. Miss 
Mason was the author of a “ Popular Life of General Robert 
E. Lee,” a collection of “Southern Songs,” a piquant sketch- 
book entitled the “Journal of a Young Lady,” and translated 
from the French “ The Way of the Cross,’ a book of Lenten 


devotions. 
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A notable acquisition to Baltimore’s literary. and educational 


regime was the advent of Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, whom - 


President Gilman’s enterprise secured for the department of 
classics at Johns Hopkins. The news of the capture of the 
great “ Greek” from the University of Virginia set the world 
of letters agog and created a panic among his old pupils whose 
lamentations must have aroused the “ Sage of Monticello.” Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve’s coming not only imparted charm and 
distinction to Baltimore as a seat of culture, but deepened her 
taste for letters. That southern city’s reputation for scholarship 
had already found expression and character in the attainments 
of her brilliant bar, as represented by Luther Martin, John P. 
Kennedy (the biographer of William Wirt), Reverdy Johnson, 
Teackle Wallis and others. ' 

\ few years ago when Johns Hopkins celebrated Dr. Gilder- 
sleeve's golden jubilee as a professor, all the great universities, 
both in this country and Europe, scholars eminent in the various 
realms of literature, editors of discrimination, and hosts of his 
old students whose minds had been enriched from his thesaurus, 


contributed to his laurel wreath. Although he is “ Emeritus” 
now and almost ninety years old, the fires of intellectual ac- 
tivity are still burning brightly in “that fine autumnal face.” 
Like the Jesuit Fathers before him, he has been a champion of 


the classics as the vital repository—the clear and never-failing 


spring which has fed our language and serves to maintain its 
purity, dignity and force. 


RAPHAEL SEMMES PAYNE. 


REVIEWS 


The Learned Lady in England, 1650-1760. By Myra Reyno.ps, 
of English Literature in the University of Chicago. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.25. 

rhis scholarly and fascinating volume forms one of the Vassar 
Semicentennial Series. One thing the author brings out clearly 
is that admirable as the “ Learned Lady” may be in any country 
or age, there is something more admirable, and that is a virtuous 
and God-fearing woman, whatever be the sphere in which she 
moves. The roll-call of the learned ladies of England in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is prefaced by a brief re- 
view of their predecessors. Even before these English Muses 
come upon the scene, we have a brief but evidently sympathetic 
mention of such learned ladies of bygone ages as St. Radegonde, 
the Abbess-Queen of Poitiers, St. Hilda, the Abbess of Whitby, 
St. Lioba of Bischopsheim, St. Hildegard of the wonderful 
visions, the “encyclopedic” St. Herrard, fairest flower of her 
ows “ “Sortus Deliciarum,” and Hroswitha of Gandersheim, who 
in her dramas made Plautus and Terence speak the language of 
the Bible. Then appear about 1481 and in the following years, 
Dame Juliana Berners of Sopewell Nunnery, who writes about 
hawking, hunting and fishing, the Countess of Richmond, Queen 
Catherine of Aragon, the saintly consort of a man not worthy 
of her, one of the most learned ladies of her time, of whom 
Erasmus said that she was egregie docta, then the unfortunate 
Lady Jane Grey, the still more unfortunate Mary Stuart and the 
undoubtedly learned but unladylike Elizabeth. 

And from 1650 to 1760 what a panorama passes before us! 
It is a vision of fair ladies. Mrs. Aphra Behn and Mrs. Centlivre 
are there, learned undoubtedly but not always as reserved as be- 
comes their sex, and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who to Pope 
in his best mood showed a “heavenly mind,” but to Pope 
estranged from her, was “that dangerous thing, a female wit.” 
Then we have Lady Fanshawe, and the fair Anne Killigrew 
immortalized by Dryden. These and many others are known, 
but it is to be doubted whether the general public is well ac- 
quainted with Bathsua Pell, better known as Mrs. Makin, one 
of the most significant figures connected with the education of 


Prof ssor 
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girls in the mid-seventeenth century, or Mary Astell, one of thestill has much wisdom to acquire. 
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pioneerssin the fight for the higher education of women. All 
these figures and countless others like Elizabeth Elstob and Con- 
stantia Grierson are delicately limned by Miss Reynolds. 

One of the most attractive sketches in the volume is that of 
the great Catholic educator, Mary Ward the Foundress of the 
Institute of Mary (1585-1645) whose work at St. Omer and in 
other cities of continental Europe shows some of the marks 
of “genius.” Mary .Ward, says the historian of the learned 
ladies of England, believed that sound mental training would 
establish women in their faith “and that women, if given op- 
portunity and education, would prove to have powers not gen- 
erally ascribed to them.” Speaking of Mary Ward’s school 
at St. Omer, where she put her theories into practice, Miss Rey- 
nolds adds: “To establish a school on this basis was an enter- 
prise bolder, more original and more hazardous than was the 
opening of the first colleges for women in America.” The 
generous encomium is well deserved. J.C R. 


Some Problems of the Peace Conference. By CHARLES 
Homer Haskins and Ropert Howarp Lorp. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. $3.00. 

Morale. The Supreme Standard of Life-and Conduct. By G. 
STANLEY HALL, Pu.D., LL.D., New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.00. 

The lectures given at the Lowell Institute last January form 
the substance of the first of the above volumes. The purpose 
of the lectures was to give an idea of the main elements that 
entered into the territorial settlements accomplished by the Peace 
Conference. The authors have not given information that they 
consider official but théy have turned out a readable volume. 
With the exception of Russia every other European territorial 
problem is treated. It is interesting to note that those who 
had a share in molding the present covenant believed that the 
treaty in many respects was to be temporary and provisional. 
Methods of adjustment and amendment were to follow through 
the functioning of the League of Nations. Hence the claim is 
made that the Treaty of Paris differs from all previous treaties 
inasmuch as it is dynamic and not static. It visualizes the future 
more than the past. The principle of nationality has won a vic- 
tory, and in the history of treaty-making there has never been 
“so earnest and systematic an effort made to settle territorial 
questions on the basis not of the interests or the convenience 
of the Great Powers but of the rights and aspirations of the 
peoples directly concerned.” This, however, is the view of the 
authors. The reader will find a mass of facts contained in the 
book that will enable him to test the value of this view. He 
will be grateful for the facts even if they do not warrant the 
authors’ conclusions. 

The President of Clark University has discovered a new stand- 
ard of life and conduct. Neither conscience, honor nor the 
superman have sufficed to keep man in his place in the sun. 
But “morale” will suffice. While it is “not entirely definable 
it is best characterized as the cult of condition. . . . Morale 
is thus health. It means wholeness or holiness, the flower of 
every kind of hygiene. It is the state in which the whole 
momentum of evolution is at its best and strongest in us.” It 
must be all this—for doesn’t the author say so? Morale, we 
learn, will be a substitute for the Ten Commandments, and it 
goes without saying for such an out-of-date thing as a Church 
Divinely appointed and authoritatively teaching. For the author 
would have the home, the State, the Church and every human 
institution, not excluding religion, rejudged and revaluated by 
the standard of “what they contribute to individual, industrial 
and social morale.” The book is an interesting contribution to 
the welter of thought-confusion that has followed in the wake of 
war and its shattering of man-made ideals of conduct. Despite 
the acknowledged learning of this well-known psychologist he 
G. T. C. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

R. L. S.:on Writing—John Willidm Rogers, Jr., has gone 
through all the books of Robert Louis Stévenson’and culled from 
them everything that amiable Scot put down in the way of sugges- 
tions and counsels on “Learning to Write” (Scribner). He 
first tells us how he became a “sedulous ape” of the masters, 
trying to imitate every passage that particularly pleased him, 
for its “conspicuous force or some happy distinction in the style.” 
In the list of “ Books Which Influenced Me” he places Shakes- 
peare first, through Hamlet and Rosalind especially, then came 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and The Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew. The chapters called “ A Gossip on Romance” and “The 
Craft in Telling a Story”, throw great light on Stevenson’s own 
méthods and predilections and the concluding paper “On 
Style in Literature” will help youthful writers to discern and 
seek beauty of expression. A good book for teachers of Eng- 
lish. 


Light Essays.—A. A. Milne, who is on thé staff of Punch, has 
contributed to several British reviews a number of light essays 
which are now gathered into a volume called “Not That It 
Matters” (Dutton, $2.50). He is a moderately “droll chap” 
whose writings are likely to appeal more to English than to 
American readers. He discourses in a pleasant, rambling way 
on such subjects as “ The Pleasure of Writing,” “ The Unfair- 
ness of Things,” “ Daffodils,” “ Smoking as a Fine Art,” “ Sat- 
burday to Monday,” etc. He amusingly contrasts a man’s diary 
as it actually is with his diary as it should read in order to 
be at all interesting, has a good essay on “ Intellectual Snobbery,” 
which is a plea for the honest expression of our tastes in books, 
and in another called “The Path to Glory,” he describes the 
four stages on the road to literary renown. When a lepidopterist 
begins his career, for instance, “ nobody bothers about his opin- 
ions on anything.” If he is fairly well-known, the papers will 
consult him when his particular subject comes up in news of 
the day. “But if he be of an established reputation, then his 
professional opinion is no longer sought. What the world 
is eager for now is to be told his views on Sunday games, the 
decadence of the theatre or bands in the parks.” 

A Life of Clough—Mr. James Insley Osborne seems to have 
tried his ’prentice han’ on a biography and appraisal of Arthur 
Hugh Clough (Houghton Mifflin, $3.25), the “prize boy” of 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby. When he entered Balliol, Oxford, in 
1837 young Clough was expected to carry all before him there 
and then reform the world according to the Rugby program. 
An ardent Newmanian at first, he seemed headed toward the 
Catholic Church, but like James Anthony Froude, who was also 
an enthusiastic Tractarian at one time, Clough subsequently lost 
his faith in Christianity, left Oxford, went to Boston in 1852, 
tried tutoring at Harvard, but returned to England the follow- 
ing year, accepted a post in the Education Department and died 
at Florence in 1861. He used the hexameter with considerable 
success in several long descriptive poems he wrote but which 
no one reads now, expressed in bitter verses his opinion of Rome, 
the Jesuits, etc., and wrote some particularly offensive stanzas 
on Our Divine Lord’s resurrection. But the sturdy courage in 
such musical lyrics of his as “It Fortifies My Soul to Know” 
and “Say not the Struggle Naught Availeth” will keep Clough’s. 
name in the anthologies. 








The Maid of France-—The main facts of the life and martyr- 
dom of the Maid of France are sympathetically brought out in 
I. A: Taylor’s “ Joan of Arc, Soldier and Saint” (Kenedy: New 
York. $1.60). The events are told simply and clearly, and when 
possible, in the very words of the Maid. The little book will 
prove a popular and instructive summary of the more striking 
incidents in the marvelous career of the “ Pucelle” of Orleans. 
One or two inaccuracies have crept into the text. The author 
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speaks of Henry VI as being a child of not more than two or 
three years old when he was proclaimed King of France. Henry 
was not yet a year old when he succeeded his father Henry V 
as King of England, and was, on very slender grounds, pro- 
claimed King of France in succession to the unfortunate Charles 
VI. The author also speaks of the Council of Trent as being 
assembled at the time of the trial of the Maid in 1431. The 
Council of Trent did not hold its first session until 1545, 114 
years after. 


Church History and Polemics. The Rt. Rev. Victor Day, the 
Vicar General of the diocese of Helena, Montana, has brought 
out a new revised and annotated edition of “ The Church at 
the Turning Points of History,” the valuable work of Godfrey 
Kurth, the great Belgian Catholic historian. The cordial wel- 
come AMERICA gave the book on its first appearance we now 
renew, for Mgr. Day has made the volume more readable and 
informing still by adding captions and brief foot-notes. No 
teacher or student of church history can well get on without 
this book which is published by Mgr. Day ($1.75). The trans- 
lator says he will bring out for American readers Kurth’s “ Les 
Origines de la Civilisation Moderne,” provided there is a de- 
mand for the work. Clearly, and with a firm conviction that all 
he says is rightly said, the Reverend A. M. Skelly, O.P., of 
Portland, Oregon, conducted a polemical discussion with the 
Rev. Mr. J. P. Pflueger, and the Rev. Mr. Francis R. Bateman, 
concerning the question of church unity, a topic much to the 
fore some time ago, when the “Interchurch World Movement” 
swept the country, and before it was swept out of existence by 
failure. The correspondence which was carried on in the pages 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer and the Catholic Northwest 
Progress, is now to be read in the book, “ The Interchurch and 
the Catholic Idea,” (The Dominican Sisters, Aquinas Academy, 
Tacoma, Washington.) The Pope’s humane work in the war, 
the fact that the Church is a visible institution, the marks by 
which the true Church may be known, are stated plainly. Our 
Blessed Lady’s sinlessness and intelligence are ably upheld 
against H. A. Ironside, in Part II, and the book closes with 
some very varying opinions on the Bollinger baby case. 








For the Little Ones—Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins’s family of 
dream children is becoming very large, for she now has books 
about eleven pairs of twins, and in each instance, it is worthy 
of note, a boy and a girl who look just alike. “The Spartan 
Twins” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.75), Dion and Daphne, who 
“flourished” on the Island of Salamis about the middle of the 
fifth century are the latest children whose story she tells 
and whose pictures she draws. They live on a farm, but go 
to Athens to see the sights, meet Pericles and Anaxagoras and 
narrowly escape being sold into slavery. An excellent sequel 
to the rest of the series. Altogether delightful is Miss Rose 
Fyleman’s “ Fairies and Chimneys” (Doran, $1.25), a little book 
of verses for “those who see the world with the magic eyes of 
childhood.” The author has learned from actual observation 
just how fairies behave. Here is a favorite amusement : 

The best game the fairies play 
The best game of all, 
Is sliding down steepies— 
(You know they’re very tall). 
You fly to the weathercock 
And when you hear it crow, 
You fold your wings and clutch your things 
And then let go! 


They have a million other games— 
Cloud-catching’s one, 

And mud-mixing after rain 
Is heaps and heaps of fun; 

But when you go and stay with them— 
Never mind the rest, 

Take my advice—they’re very nice, 
But steeple-sliding’s best! 








EDUCATION 


Your Teacher’s Pay and the Smith Bill 

O* the sand-dunes of Michigan they battled, these two pugil- 

ists, and for seven and one-half minutes did they bang 
away at each other. At the expiration of that time, one of the 
gladiators was “crumpled up,” to quote a New York sporting 
editor, “and lay prone in his corner,” while the other was*telling 
the newspaper correspondents how easily the famous victory was 
“When my fist sank in under his ribs,” quoth this 
valiant man, “I knew that I had hurt him bad. The rest was 
velvet.” It was, indeed. In recompense for seven and one- 
half minutes of sparring he received $75,000, or pay at the rate 
of $10,000 per minute. 


won, 


PLAIN Livinc AND HiGH THINKING 

EK are a curious people, we Americans, especially in the 

financial ratings which we make. Our sole and distine- 
tive contribution to the solution of the labor question is to pro- 
pose to raise wages ten, and living expenses twenty per cent. A 
wider distribution of the sources of wealth, we are prone to 
reject as “ Socialistic,” while day by day we welcome in the field 
of legislation schemes as rankly Socialistic as any dreamed of 
by Marx and Bebel. With De Quincey we profess a high regard 
for virtue and progress and education, and all that, but for the 
things that are least valuable in life, we pay most. We were 
never a people inclined to simony. On so lofty a plane do we 
place learning and virtue that we are unwilling to offend men 
and women whose lives are devoted to the promotion of both, 
by offering them more than a _ bread-and-water recompense. 
Plain living makes for high thinking, doubtless, and without 
self-denial there is no asceticism; yet to teach one must live, 
and to practise virtue a certain amount of comfort is necessary. 
And so, while we never expended more on luxuries, never were 
our voluntary expenditures for church and _ school smaller. 
Education and “that sort of thing,” are commendable, surely, 
but an automobile is a necessity. But not for the teacher. She 
may count herself in luck, if one is to believe the recent poverty- 


rolls issued at Washington, and elsewhere, when she has a 
sufficiency of car-fare. 
May THE TEACHER STRIKE ? 
ROBABLY these poverty-rolls are exaggerated. Yet the 


teacher may be pardoned for asking how she is to live in 
accordance with her station, when she reads that carpenters de- 
mand, and what is more, get, twelve dollars a day, and that 
common ordinary house-cleaners refuse to flourish a broom 
except at the rate of $4.50 per diem. Houses must be built and 
houses must be kept reasonably clean, and therefore carpenters 
and sweepers can obtain very nearly what they demand. But 
must children be taught? Teachers cannot form labor unions; 
at least, the time does not seem ripe for that move; and teachers 
cannot strike, any more than clergymen and physicians can 
refuse their services on the plea that the recompense is not 
sufficient. Noblesse oblige. These professional men must have 
an eye above salary; at times, they must be willing to lay down 
their lives for the sake of the brethren, ungrateful, unremem- 
bering brethren, it may be. They cannot do otherwise, and 
retain their self-respect. 

In its measure, that lofty spirit must likewise be the teacher’s. 
Of all creatures, she is the most hopeless and deluded, if she 
has adopted the profession for the sake of wealth, or even a 
She will never get either, to begin with, and 
she degrades a noble calling. It is unfortunate, truly, that this 
kind of teacher is today so much in the public eye. You see her 
lobbying in the legislature oftener than you see her in extra- 
mural work with her pupils. But it is more unfortunate that the 
unfair treatment meted out to teachers should in some degree 
justify her existence. This unfair treatment comes from the 
low estimate which we, as a people, set on education. No city 


liberal recompense. 
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government would dare treat its street-cleaners, its clerks, its 
petty officials, all voters and all potential if not actual, political 
workers, as most cities treat our teachers. 


PoLitics AND EDUCATION 


,* is not strange that under these circumstances many teachers 
have seen some hope of relief in the Smith-Towner bill. But 
like Socialism in general, that bill promises much, and will give 
nothing. Under the bill the educational center will no longer be 
the city or State, but Washington. The head of the Federal 
educational system will be a political appointee, an _ official 
selected not so much, if at all, because of his ability as an edu- 
cator, as because of his political affiliation. His vast powers of 
patronage , will ‘make the office desirable in the eyes of politi- 
cians. As an engine of political propaganda the position will 
act directly on every school and school system in the country. 
This is only saying, in the words of Dean Burris of Cincinnati, 
that the Smith-Towner bill will establish on a national scale, 
that political control of the schools from which enlightened 
cities and States have been striving to extricate themselves for 
” years. 

Every teacher knows how little merit counts for reappoint- 
ment or promotion when weighed in the balance with political 
considerations. Under the system not merely made possible but 
actually established by the bill, the local schools become impor- 
tant factors in the game of local and Federal politics, while the 
teachers will either become politicians themselves, to the great 
detriment of their professional work, or submit without ques- 
tion to the dictation of the politico-educational machine. For 
all concerned, politics and education make as bad a mixture as 
politics and religion. ; 


Tue Proper Point oF ATTACK 


HAT American teachers, on the average, are underpaid 

seems to be true. It is equally true of our Sisters, who do 
not, properly speaking, receive a salary, and of the teachers in 
the public schools. No doubt, the competent authorities are 
now considering this pressing question as it affects our Catholic 
schools, and a solution may soon be looked for. But as for the 
teachers in the public schools, no solution of the problem is to 
be found in an appeal to Washington. It is notorious, to begin 
with, that the Federal Government assigns its professional em- 
ployees a salary even lower, in most instances, than they would 
receive from colleges and universities, while the wages paid 
ordinary employees are, in these days, below a decent standard 
of living. The proper appeal of the teachers is to the controlling 
force, namely, the city and State. If a tithe of the energy mis- 
directed by politicians masquerading as educators, in support of 
a fraudulent clause in the Smith-Towner bill, had been used to 
bring the teachers’ case before the local authorities, there is 
little doubt that many States would have followed the example 
of New York in granting an increased recompense. As Dr. 
I. F. Kandel wrote in his “ Federal Aid for Vocational Educa- 
tion,” issued by the Carnegie Foundation in 1917: 

The funds of a central authority in a democracy cannot 
be successfully employed to inaugurate and finance new 
movements, least of all in education. Experimentation, 
analysis of social and educational conditions, and the for- 
mulation of public opinion and demands can best be pro- 
moted locally. Education, like any other activity, succeeds 
through public support which in the end also means financial 
support. (Bulletin 10, 1917, p. 108). 

And again: 

In comparison with other countries the United States has 
been slow to deal with many questions of fundamental, social 
and economic importance. One reason for this, and it 
cannot be overlooked, lies in the nature of its Government. 
Such questions belong exclusively within the sphere of the 
States, and can be carried into effect only by State action. 
But since political attention is concentrated upon the Fed- 
eral Government and its action, there is a tendency to neglect 
the important problems lying within the sphere of State 
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control and responsibility. Education is one of these prob- 
lems, which the States control absolutely and the Federal 
Government can affect only indirectly by a system of boun- 
ties. Educational reformers, instead of bringing pressure to 
bear upon the primary authority, the State, endeavor to 
accomplish their object through the indirect action of the 
Federal Government. And the politician is ready at any 
time to do “something” for anybody for political reasons, 
irrespective of educational policy. (Id. p. 98. Italics in- 
serted). 
It is well to have these truths emphasized today when the 
importance of constitutional procedure is so poorly realized. 


“What has the Constitution to do with local control of the, 


schools ?”’ wrote a recent correspondent, with the flourish as of 
one triumphantly closing his case. 
THE POLITICIAN IN CONTROL 

} Pepracen in this country has long suffered from incompetent 

leadership. The teachers today suffer a similar handicap. 
Labor, unwilling or unable to attack the evils at the root of 
economic inequality, for years held before’ the eyes of the 
worker the alluring bait of higher wages. The self-appointed 
leaders of the teachers, adopting the same device, make the 
further error of applying to the Federal Government, which by 
the Constitution is forbidden all control of the schools, instead 
of bearing in mind that educational reforms “can be carried 
into effect only by State action.” It is high time that the rank 
and file of the non-political teachers bring to book a certain 
national association which affects to speak for all American 
teachers, although at least ninety per cent of the profession 
have no connection with it. 

Dr. Kandel’s candid confession of the dominant role of the 
politician under Federal control is also noteworthy. In his 
opinion, their plans will be organized “to do ‘something’ for 
anybody for political reasons, irrespective of educational 
policy.” What chance will the self-respecting teacher have, when 
put in competition with a horde of politicians scrambling for 
control of the hundreds of millions drawn from the Federal 
and State treasuries under the operation of the Smith-Towner 
bill? Irrespective of creed or political bias, no thinking Ameri- 
can, teacher or layman, can ally himself with this unblushing 
scheme to make the schools of every community in the United 
States, mere pawns in the grimy game of politics. P, ©. BB. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The “Open Shop” Smoke-Screen 

T was a dramatic moment when Labor sang its swan song 

at President Wilson’s First Industrial Conference and when 
with Samuel Gompers at their head the Labor delegates stalked 
from the hall. When the reactionaries in the employer group 
carried the day and refused to sanction the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining, Labor realized that it stood at the parting of 
the ways. Stripped of the right of collective bargaining Labor 
is hopelessly outclassed, and at the mercy of capitalism. 

At the same time that the retrograde stand of the employers’ 
group forced a non possumus from the reluctant mouth of Labor, 
a great industrial battle was being fought in the steel mills over 
the attempted practical application to them of the principle which 
split the conference. What connection there was between the 
decision of the employers’ group and the resistance to the union- 
ization of the mills of the steel corporation, staged with the 
latest apparatus of .industrial warfare by Judge Gary and the 
steel captains, is not clear. Of course it was given out that the 
steel strike was on the question of the open or closed shop. 
The heart of the matter is that there is no such vital question. 
The real issue in all this controversy about the open or closed 
shop is, after analysis, the issue of collective bargaining. 

CAPITAL, AGGRESSIVE AND PROVOKING 
HE attitude of the employers’ group in refusing to recog- 
nize the principle of collective bargaining in theory, as well 
as that of Judge Gary and his associates in resisting its appli- 
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cation in fact, was not only a challenge to Labor at the moment, 
but also a vision of .the plan of campaign to be waged against 
it in the future. An end was put to the armistice between 
capital and Labor which resulted in such harmonious cooperation 
during the war. An initiation was made of industrial warfare, 
with capital provoking and aggressive. Heartened by the 
failure of the steel strike and taking advantage of popular senti- 
ment which by skilful propaganda has been methodically mis- 
led as to the real issue, many employer forces have rallied 
about Judge Gary and the steel captains. Under the smoke- 
screen of open shop propaganda, the battle practically to deprive 
Labor of its sole offensive and defensive weapon, namely, col- 
lective bargaining, has become nation-wide. Labor is face to 
face today with its battle of the Marne. 

“The closed shop is on trial before the American people and 
until the question of the open and closed shop is settled, the 
other issues cut little figure,” the manager of the Buffalo 
Courier is quoted as saying. Chambers of commerce and in- 
dustries in Seattle, Galveston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Cleve- 
land, Jersey City and other cities, urge a return to the open 
shop and it asserts on the authority of the Manufacturer's 
Record that there is a fight on between organized Labor and the 
associated industries, “which apparently plans to bring about 
the open shop conditions in the industries it represents.” 

This zeal of employers for the open shop is a real smoke- 
screen behind which they are waging a battle to destroy the work- 
ers’ organization without which collective bargaining is impossible. 
It is a drive to disorganize Labor. Here it is well to remember 
a fact, which most people seem to overlook, that the employers 
are reserving to themselves a right of organization and collec- 
tive action of which they seem determined to deprive the 
workers. There has been progressive and nation-wide organi- 
zation of employers in associations for collective action, which 
are many times more powerful than the organizations of the 
workers. These associations have at their disposal great re- 
sources, powers of reserve and ability to endure against strike, 
can summon mighty forces from all parts of the country, and 
can afford to spend such sums in conflict that with the national 
organization of Labor destroyed they would enjoy an industrial 
absolutism complete and irresistible. There was an example 
of their power last year, when manufacturers threatened 
to boycott the districts of the striking coal miners. 


Is THE OPEN SHop CLoseED? 


HE Commission on Industrial Relations found that many 
employers who held to the theory of the open shop, “ did not, 
as a rule, knowingly or willingly employ union men.” Yet it 
deemed this a minor point. For us it shows that the open shop, 
even if union men are not discriminated against, is as much a 
denial of the right of collective action as the anti-union shop. 
In neither is the collective action of the employees per- 
mitted for the purpose of negotiating in reference to labor 
conditions. Both in theory and practice, in the absence of 
legislative regulation, the working conditions are fixed by 
the employer. It is evident, then, that there can be at best 
only a benevolent despotism, where collective action on the 
part of the employees does not exist. 

The Commission after thorough investigation has shown that 
where the right of collective action is denied, “freedom does 
not exist either politically, industrially or socially, and that the 
fibre of manhood will inevitably be destroyed by the continuance 
of the existing situation.” On the other hand, after searching 
investigation, it was established that in those industries where 
collective action existed, the “material conditions of the 
workers are on a generally higher plane than where 
workers are unorganized,” and that “the friction which exists 
in such industries and establishments has been reduced rather 
than increased by organization.” 

Leo XIII in his Encyclical on the “ Condition of the Working 
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Classes,” points out that as a result of the abolition of the ancient 
workingmen’s gilds, “it has come to pass that workingmen 
have been surrendered all isolated and helpless to the hard- 
heartedness of employers and the greed of unchecked com- 
petition so that a small number of rich men have been 
able to lay upon the teeming masses of the laboring poor a yoke 
little better than slavery'*itself.” In pointing out some of the 
remedies for this deplorable condition the Pope says: “ The 
most important of all are workingmen’s unions.” 


RiGHT oF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
[* the American Bishops’ “Social Reconstruction” program 
we read in respect to the right of collective bargaining: “It 
is to be hoped that this right will never again be called in 
question by any considerable number of employers.” Father 
Joseph Husslein, S.J., in his illuminating work, “The World 
Problem,” asserts: 

No defense can be offered for the Post-Reformation 
principle of laissez-faire or non interference on the part 
ot the State. Under this policy collective bargaining was 
forbidden to the laborer and only the fulfillment of con- 
tracts was safe-guarded by the public authorities. It was 
the theory under which the demoralizing form of uncon- 
trolled capitalism came into existence and grew into a 
menace to civilization The principle of individual 
bargaining based upon it was the economic source of an 
endless train of evils, as the principle of the individual 
interpretation of the Bible has been their religious origin. 
The same writer states in “A Catholic Social Platform,” 

which has been adopted by the Federated Catholic Societies of 
England and Wales, and has received the specific approval of 
Cardinal Bourne: “ The right of labor organization is no longer 
in question and never should have been.” 

What should be the feeling of Catholics in the presence of 
this manifest drive of reactionary employers on the principle 
of collective bargaining and its means of application, labor 
It is little short of a ringing challenge 
to those whose sense of social justice is developed. Whatever 
may be the defects of organized Labor, and they are many, they 
are neither more numerous nor more fatal than the defects of 
organized capital. Whatever inconveniences that vague entity 
“the public” has been subjected to by organized Labor, they are 
no greater, if as great, as those which have been saddled upon 
it by organized capital. In any case, we cannot afford to sit 
by and calmly watch the attempt to reduce the laborers of this 
country to industrial impotence. Not only is the cause of Labor 
at stake, but the cause of democracy as well. For uncontrolled 
capitalism is industrial absolutism and when that stage is fully 
reached political democracy is dead. Ienatius W. Cox, S.J. 


unionism, seems evident. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Sisters of Charity of 
New Jersey 

HE College of St. Elizabeth, at Convent Station, N. J., in 
charge of the Sisters of Charity of New Jersey, is at present 
conducting a campaign for a fund of $350,000 to provide an addi- 
tional residence hall that will enable it to enroll one hundred 
more young women in its classes. Because of the crowded con- 
ditions of this institution many prospective students could not be 
admitted in recent years. It is our oldest Catholic degree-giving 
college for women, and its degrees are accepted by the universi- 
ties on a par with those of other leading colleges of the country. 
That the Sisters of Charity of New Jersey have deserved well 
of the Catholics of our Eastern States may be judged by the fol- 
lowing list of institutions now under their control: One college, 
six academies, eighty-three parish schools, six hospitals, four 
orphanages, three infant asylums, three industrial schools for 
boys, a home for incurables and a home for working girls. 
Although founded only in 1859, by Mother Mary Xavier, the 
Sisters number 1,400, the daily attendance in the parish schools 
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conducted by them exceeds 45,000 pupils, and approximately 
500,000 persons have come under their kindly care and training. 
Their charity, like that of Christ, has reached out to all. They 
have now applied to the development of the College of St. 
Elizabeth all their available resources, and in addition have as- 
sumed ‘obligations to meet which will require many years. of 
endeavor. Double the amount asked for by them would be but 
a modest token of appreciation on the part of our Eastern 
Catholics for the priceless services the Sisters have rendered 





them. The campaign headquarters are at 143 Liberty Street, 
New York. 
- Remarkable Cure at 
Lourdes 


HE authentic cure of at least four persons among the Scotch 

Catholics who made the national pilgrimage to Lourdes is 
announced by Canon George Ritchie, of St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
in Glasgow. The most notable instance was that of a girl whose 
cure is thus described in the news service of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council : 


Some eighteen months ago she slipped on the street and 
injured her ankle. For five months the ankle was strapped, 
and three operations were necessary.- After the second 
operation the foot twisted, and the girl was only able to get 
about by the aid of crutches and a specially made boot. She 
was incurable, the surgeons said, and nothing more could be 
done for her. 

It was in this condition that she was helped into the waters 
at Lourdes. “There is a little statue of Our Lady at the 
end of the bath,” she said, “and I kissed it. I kissed it a 
second time, and as I did so a severe pain shot through the 
injured limb. Something seemed to crack behind the knee 
and I felt my leg straighten out. I kissed the statue a third 
time, and instantly all pain vanished. Then I walked out 
from the waters unaided, and forgot that I had ever suffered 
from any infirmity. 

Cures of this nature have been plentiful at Lourdes. They defy 
all natural explanation. No force of “suggestion” can set a 
crippled limb and instantly make it whole. 





An Intelligent 
Charity 
HERE is one phase of the existing distress in the old Central 
European countries to which little reference has been made, 
but which profoundly affects the interests of the Church. A 
number of letters are at hand from leading Catholic editors 
telling of the desperate struggle to keep alive the Catholic press. 
Catholics, because of their honesty and willingness to make 
sacrifices for the general good, have been among the chief suf- 
ferers. They have consequently become greatly impoverished, 
and now find it difficult to support the Catholic press whose 
existence means so much for the strengthening of Catholicism. 
Thus the editor of the Munich Allgemeine Rundschau, a weekly 
review whose scope can best be compared with that of AMERICA, 
writes us under date of August 18: 


The want that is weighing heavily upon the German 
Catholic press has brought it about that the Allgemeine 
Rundschau, too, must struggle hard for its existence and 
independence. That a considerable part of the property 
interest in our review may not pass into undesirable hands I 
am forced as soon as possible to pay a debt equivalent to 
$1,000 in American money. I cannot possibly raise the re- 
quired amount, since I have suffered greatly in my material 
“interests and often do not know how to meet the doctor’s 
bills for my wife and children, whose health has been 
completely undermined by the hunger they have endured; 
nor do I always know how I am to scrape together the 
means to pay the incredible prices for food. 


Donations, or a loan without interest, will help him to save 
the review which was founded by that great Catholic layman, 
Dr. Armin Kausen, of Munich. Assistance here would doubtless 
mean a great help given to the Catholic cause. 





